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ee eee AT THE POSTOFFICE, MEDINA, OHIO, 
AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


EASTERN EDITION. 








The WING ORGANS. 


We make the Wing Organs and sell 
them ourselves. They go direct from 


FACTORY TO HOME. 


We do not employ agents or sales- 
men. When you buy a Wing Organ, 
you pay the actual cost of making it 
and our small wholesale profit. This 
profit that we charge is very small be- 
cause of the large number of organs 
we sell. A single agent or dealer 
sells very few organs in a year and 

has to charge a large profit. 


You Save from $50 to $150 


buying an organ direct from factory. 


Sent on Trial. 
We Pay Freight. 
No Money in Advance. 














W* will send a Wing Organ to any part of the United States on trial. We 
pay all freight charges in advance. We deliver the organ to your railroad 
depot free of expense to you. We do not ask for any advance payment or 

deposit. You can try the organ right in your home for 20 days, and if not sat- 

isfactory to you we will take’ it back entirely at our expense. You pay us noth- 
ing unless you keep the organ. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


EASY - MONTHLY - PAY MENTS. 


Thirty-four years’ experience enables us to guarantee every Wing Organ for 
twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 
Wing Organs need absolutely no tuning. They have a sweet tone, easy action, 
very handsome case. CATALOG.—A beautiful catalog of Wing Organs, con- 
taining half-tone pictures, will be sent free if you write. 


1868———Thirty-fourth Year 1902. 


Wing & Son, New York City, 


164-166 East Twelfth Street. 


° e are sold direct from the factory at a saving of from $100 
Wing Pianos to $200. They are sold on easy monthly payments. 
Sent on trial without any advance payment or deposit. 

Over 33,000 have been sold in the last 34 years. <A book of information, contain- 
ing 116 pages, sent free, if you will write to WING & Son, at the above address. 
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GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “‘ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


Boston.—Our honey-market is wholly normal, the 
demand being extremely light. Fancy 1.tb. white in 
cartons bringing lic and from that down to l3c, ac- 
cording to quality. BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 

July 8. 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


CuIcAGo.—The honey market may be said to be on 
a vacation so far as actual business is concerned. 
Should the harvest of 1902 be practically a failure 
there will be no dearth of extracted honey, as there is 
more of it in storage than we have ever known at this 
season of the year. If the consumers are not too 
greatly impressed with the idea that the honey harvest 
is a failure this season it may be worked off at an ad- 
vance in price. Beeswax is lower, yet sells well at 30c 
per pound. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

July 7. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





MILWAUKEE.—The usual summer dullness is on in 
the honey trade, the aciduous in the shape of fruits 
attracting the eye and taste more than the sweets. The 
demand for honey, either comb or extracted, is con- 
fined to small lots as needed by the retail trade. The 
supply is small, especially of choice or fancy comb and 
domestic extracted. The receipts are very small. We 
continue to quote: Fancy, l-Ib. sections, 14@15; A No. 
1, 13@14; dark or inferior, nominal, 10@12. Extracted, 
in bbls., kegs, or cans, white, 6@7; dark, 5@6. 

A. V. BisHop & Co., 

July 11. 119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Some new comb honey has been 
arriving, and prices are not settled yet. We are ask- 
ing li to l6c, as to quality, for white comb. California 
extracted honey, 6c in carlots, and from one to two 
cents advance in less quantities. Beeswax 28c. We 
are producers of honey, and do not handle on com- 
mission, Wo. A. SELSER, 

July 7. 


FAW 
BUFFALO.—Fancy white comb, 14@15; A’No-!, 13@ 
14; No. 1, 12%@138; No. 2, 11@12; No. 3, }0@11; No.l» 
Extracted white, 6@6% ; 
Hardly’ any demand 

W C. TOWNSEND, ‘- 
167 Scott St., Buffale, N.Y.) “> 


dark, 10@11; No. 2, 9@10. 

dark, 5@5%. Beeswax, 28@82. 

for honey. 
July 7. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Comb honey, 10@12. | Extracted, 
water-white, 54@6% ; light amber, 4@5% ; dark)4@5. 
Beeswax, 274%@30. E. H. SCHAEFELE, 

June 27. Murphys, Calif. 


CINCINNATI.—The shipments and offers 6n.néw 
comb honey are so little, besides the predictions for 
the yield of honey so uncertain that I can give no 
figures for prices. Extracted is selling for the same 
price—amber in barrels, 5@5\%c; alfalfa, 6@6%c; white 
clover, 6%c. Iam paying for beeswax 28c cash. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 

July 7. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kansas CiITy.—Since our last quotations some new 
comb honey has arrived in this market. We quote: 
New comb honey, per 1b., 14@15c; old comb honey, per 
lb , 12@18c; extracted, white, §@6%c; amber, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, 25@30c. Cc. C. CLEMons & Co., 

July 5. 306 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEw YorxK.—There is some fair demand for comb 
honey at l4c for strictly fancy white; 12@13c for No. 1, 
and 10@llc foramber. Extracted quiet at unchanging 
prices. Beeswax dull and declining at 29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

July 9. 265-7 Greenwich St., New York City. 

DENVER.—We are now entirely out of old stock of 
comb honey; a fewcases of the new crop have com- 
menced to comein. Weare holding same at $3.00 per 
case of 24 sections for No.1 grade. Extracted honey, 
7@7%c per pound. Beeswax, 24@27c. 

COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 

July 8. 1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 

ALBANY.—Honey market duil, with no stock on 
hand and no receipts yet. Too early—is between sea- 
sons; but will be some call beginning next month. 
The crop near here is very light owing to wet weather, 
and we look for good prices to ooevell this season. 

MacDouGat & Co., 
375 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





July 12. 


We can place a few cars of comb and extracted hon- 
ey; will be glad to correspond with parties having 
some to offer. We also solicit local consignments. 

Cc. C. CLEmMonsS & Co., 306 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads. and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-13824 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED.—Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, and 
state price delivered at here. Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, II. 





WANTED.—Comb honey, white or amber, for cash 
or on commission, clover preferred. Reference—The 
A. I. Root Co. C.G. TURNER, Mechanic Falls, Me, 





WANTED.—Offers of car lots of honey, especially 
comb honey. Cash paid on delivery at your ware- 
house or station. THos. C. STANLEY & SON, 

Apiarists and Honey Buyers, 
Manzanola, Col., or Fairfield, Ill. 


For SALE.—Lot of fancy white-clover honey, also 
some basswood, new, 300-lb. barrels at 634c; 60-lb. cans 
at 7%c. E. R. PAHL & Co., 

Broadway & Detroit Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 





10 Vine St., Philadelphia PA, hin 






THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 
is the only bee-paper pub- 
lished weekly on the Amer- 
ican continent. It was es- 
tablished in 1861, has 16 
pages about 8x12 inches in 
size, and is full of good 
things for bee-keepers every 
week. Here are its depart- 
ments: 

‘Contributed Articles’? by 
the best bee-keepers ; ‘‘Ques- 
tions and Answers,” con- 
ducted by Dr. C. C. Miller; 
‘“‘ Afterthought,’”? by E. E. 
Hasty; ‘‘ Editorial Com- 
ments;’”’? ‘‘Convention Pro- 
ceedings ;”’ *‘General Items,”’ 
giving reports of honey crop, 
condition of bees, etc.; and 
Honey and Beeswax Market 
Quotations. Sample FREE. 
Price, $1.00 a year. 
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$1 Queen for 25¢ 


To a New Subscriber. 


We will send a Warranted 
Purely Mated Italian Queen 
with the Weekly American 
Bee Journal one year toa 
new subscriber—both for 
only $1.25. This is a great 
combination, when you can 
get $2.00 worth for $1.25. 
The Queen will be sent 
promptly, almost by return 
mail. Our Queens are fine. 
Price of one Queen alone, 
$1.00; 3 for $2.25; or 6 for 
$4.00. But you’d better have 
the American Bee Journal 
for a year with one queen at 
$1.25 for the two. Address 
as below. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO ILL. 





pca7" PROF. COOK'S & 
| —~ BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE 


ee 
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“(© Manual of the Aplary, 
a FOR 75 CENTS. 


This is a $1.20 book, bound in 
cioth, with 544 pages and 295 illus- 
trations. It has just been fully 
revised and brought down to date. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in 
his library. We mail it to any one 
for $1.20, or with the American 
Bee Journal every week for a year 
—both for $1.75. Address as above. 
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Headquatters for Root’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOG. ——— 









DOOLITTLE’S 
‘* Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This book tells all about 
rearing the best of queen- 
bees. Mr. Doolittle is the 
great American authority on 
this subject. The book is 
bound in cloth, andis mailed 
for $1; or bound in leather- 
ette, for 60c. Or, the cloth- 
bound book and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal weekly for 
a whole year—both for $1.60; 
and the leatherette-bound 
book and the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for 
$1.30. Address as above. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 
[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 
Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT, Bus. Mgr. 
A. L. BOYDEN, Sec. 








TERMS. say per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 2x advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. ‘To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 

DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay forit soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. 


Mr. A.1. Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders, I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation, for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


Cus. Dittmer, 


Augusta, - Wisconsin. 





All sizes; some trained; first- 


1200 FERRETS. class stock. New price list 


free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 





For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 








belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 








Angora Goats fie teres 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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untested, 85c. 


PS 


I.J. Stringham, New York City 


105 Park Place. 


We keep in stock two or three carloads of Apiarian 
Supplies, and fill orders promptly. For regular goods 
orders are filled within one or two days. 

Stock is made up of a large variety of Hives, Sections, 
etc. Silk-faced veil, 35c. Tested Italian Queens, $1.25; 
Catalog free. 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 


SOULUUUDOUUUDRUQERUDEGUUUEDUUDOUSSQGUUSCREROEEERDDOOUUUIES: 
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Fancy Glassed Comb Honey Wanted! 


We are in the market now for some fancy 
glassed (glassed on both sides of each sec- 
tion) comb honey. Will pay a fancy price 
for afancy article. Advise us at once of how 
much you have, and what gathered from. 


A. L. Boyden, care of The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


SUCUU VUEUNUUONUEONLOUOEDOOOEOOUONOEOUUOUOOOCOOSOEDENOOOUOEOUOOUOUOOOOUOONOUUOUOUOOUOEOOOOUOODOUOCUOHOOOOOOELEGOOUNOUOOCUEOONOEOOOOEOOOOUON CTU 


Orders Shipped Promptly. 


We are running our large factory and shipping- 
department DAY and NIGHT, and are therefore 
in position to make prompt shipment of orders. 


i 


TUE 








Lewis White Polished Sections are Perfect. Last winter’s cut of Wis- 
consin basswood is the whitest we have ever seen. When you order 
No. 1 Sections from us you will get a strictly No. 1 grade in both 
workmanship and color. 


Our Bee-hives are made of a fine grade of lumber and are perfect in work- 
manship. A full line of every thing needed in the apiary ready for 
prompt shipment. Catalog mailed on application. 

A Suggestion. Do not put your money into new-fangled bee-hives, but 
buy a simple, serviceable, and well-made hive such as the regular 
Dovetailed Hive, arranged for beeway sections. Honey-producers 
in Colorado, one of the largest honey-producing sections in the 
world, use this style. 





G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
BR SSK SESE SSE SS SRS SR SRR SRR IR RSS SRR RSE SK SK SE 


Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 
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Golden Italians have no superiors and few equals; untested, 75c; 6 for $4.00. 








Red-clover Queens which left all records behind in gathering honey; untested, $1; 6 for $5. 














Carniolans, the so highly recommended, being more gentle than others; untested, $1.00. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


C. H. W. Weber, 2146, 2148 Central Av., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 
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EXTENSIVE PREPARATIONS are being 
made for the International Bee Exposition 
to be held at Vienna, April 4—26, 1903. 


J. WINKLER says in Bienen-Vater that 
the best and cheapest way to send swarms 
is by mail! Talk about this being a fast 
country! 


TO THE PLANS given, p. 547, for pure fer- 
tilization, might be added the one that Dzier- 
zon thinks best of all, feeding to get the de- 
sired drones and queens to fly before 8 A. M. 
It certainly seems one of the easiest, if feed- 
ing will make them fly. 

WHITE CLOVER unusual this year. First 
bloom unusually early—May 20; full bloom 
unusually late—hardly before July 4, with 
a fair crop on that date. Asonly two days 
yet have been warm, it remains to be seen 
whether there is any nectar to be had from 
it; 

DOOLITTLE says queen-cells should be 
rather more than five-sixteenths in diame- 
ter. Call it five and a half sixteenths— 
that’s just a third of an inch. Then we 
have: worker-cells five to the inch, drone- 
cells four to the inch, and queen-cells three 
to the inch. 


F. A. HANNEMAN, the inventor of the 
queen-excluder, now living in Brazil, al- 
though in his 82d year, contributes an in- 
teresting article of more than two pages to 
Bienen-Vater. [If you have a copy of that 
paper, doctor, send it to us and we will 
make some extracts.—ED. ] 


IT’S WELL ENOUGH to give the minutiz of 
cell-cup making, as given p. 564, and it’s 
well enough to give the minutie of founda- 
tion-making; but, all the same, it’s better 
to buy than to make in eithercase. I don’t 
believe I can make cell-cups as cheap as I 
have bought them of Mr. Pridgen; and if 
they are to be regularly used I don’t see 
why they should not be on the price list of 
supplies. [We have thought several times 


of making cell cups, but so far have divert- 
ed all orders that we have had for these to 
our friend W. H. Pridgen. I still think, 
however, it is well for us all to know how 
to make these things, even in a wholesale 
way.—EDb. | 

C. MEYER, in Centralblatt, quotes from 
Cowan’s Guide Book (although I do not find 
it in my English edition) the following pian 
to prevent swarming: Having two strong 
colonies, take from the first all brood, re- 
placing with empty combs or foundation, 
and put the combs of brood in a second 
story over the second colony. This seems 
based upon the paradox that a sufficient in- 
crease of unsealed brood will prevent 
swarming. 


Mr. EDITOR, you are ‘‘fully convinced ’’ 
that no drug, unless awfully corrosive, will 
kill foul-brood spores. But intelligent pro- 
fessors in Canada say they have killed 
spores with formalin without injuring the 
combs. [It is not ordinarily wise to contra- 
dict scientific men. Ifcompetent professors 
say that formalin will kill the spores I will 
not deny the statement, although I should 
hate to rely on the efficacy of the drug in 
an apiary of mine.—ED. | 


YOU’VE HAD ideal honey weather, even if 
not for long, at Medina. Different here. 
Up to July 2 I wore exactly the same coat, 
pants, and vest I wore all winter, discard- 
ing under-clothes. I’ve fed nearly a thou- 
sand pounds of sugar to keep the bees from 
starving, and breeding has been nearly at 
a standstill. July 2came asudden change; 
thermometer ran up to 86°; next day 94°; 
and this morning, July 4, it bids fair for a 
scorcher. [See editorials.—Eb. ] 


IN FASTENING bottom-board and screen 
to hive for shipping, the editor advises that 
four strips be nailed at each corner. Isn’t 
that unnecessarily strong? Wouldn’t one 
strip at each corner be enough? [Yes, for 
you, perhaps; but just the other day we 
were moving a load of bees to one of our 
out-yards, and used only two fastenings at 
the two opposite diagonal corners, and we 
had more or less trouble. Our yard-men 
conclude they would prefer four fastenings, 
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or at least one in the rear and two in front; 
and for shipping, at least, I would strongly 
urge four fastenings. The advice we give 
in a general way to the public should err, 
if at all, on the safe side.—Eb. | 


W. GUENTHER says in Centralblatt that, 
in spite of the mild climate and plants 
blooming the entire year, bee-keeping in 
Brazil is not remunerative. Pollen is al- 
ways to be had, honey not always, and the 
constant flight of bees throughout the year 
makes an enormous amount necessary for 
the support of a colony. Overstocking, 
abundance of bee-enemies, and low prices 
make too heavy a combination for success 
in the business. [This is probably a con- 
dition that exists in other portions of the 
world.—En. ] 


‘*BuT wHy should bees put wax in the 
bottom of the cells? We are certain that 
they remove the shed skins whenever they 
become too thick.’’ So ye editor, p. 243. 
Are you sure they remove any thing from 
the dottom of the cell? If so, how is it that 
an old septum may be % in. thick? [While 
it is true that the old septum may be % 
inch thick, yet when a comb gets to be ten 
years old, and has had five or six broods in 
it in a season, the cast-off larval skins 
would accumulate to such a thickness dur- 
ing that time that, if the bees did not thin 
the septum, or at least remove some of the 
surplus from the bottoms of the cells, the 
cells would be nearly half full. While we 
have contended that the diameter of the cell 
does not grow less through age, we may 
say, also, that the depth of them does not 
decrease materially during a corresponding 
period. Bees will allow a certain accumu- 
lation in the bottom, but little or none around 
the sides.—Eb. | 


THE IDEA seems to prevail that there is 
an advantage in very shallow brood-frames, 
because in them there will be brood to the 
top-bar, with no honey at the upper part to 
prevent bees going directly from brood to 
sections. I wonder if there is a difference 
in localities. With me Langstroth frames 
have brood to the top-bars, so that there 
would hardly be an advantage in shallower 
combs. [Why, certainly, doctor, you do 
not mean that the majority of your Lang- 
stroth frames have brood clear up to the top- 
bars. When I visited you and looked over 
your frames, my recollection is they were not 
so filled. It is onlyoccasionally that we find 
a full frame of brood of Langstroth depth, 
and that is generally with the Cyprian or 
yellow stock; and the most of the yellow 
stock, from its appearance and nervous ac- 
tions, I believe had its Origin in Eastern 
blood. I will bet a cookey there is no differ- 
ence between your locality and mine. If 
you have lately discovered a method by 
which you can /orce your queens to fill their 
brood-frames /u// of brood without the use 
of the Eastern or yellow stock, I wish you 
would tell me how you do it. Somehow I 


had come to believe that it was an axiom 
that the average Langstroth frame would 
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be filled about two-thirds full of brood in 
actual service; the other third, during or 
after the honey-flow, would have an inch or 
more of honey under the top-bars. I have 
just been looking over hundreds of frames 
in our own apiaries; and I am sure the con- 
dition you ascribe to your yard does not 
exist in ours.—ED. ] . 


THE PER CENT of water in honey has 
been given as varying greatly, from 13 all 
the way up to 32 per cent or more. Prof. 
Frank T. Shutt, chemist of the Ottawa Ex- 
perimental Farms, after spending much la- 
bor on the problem, says, according to a re- 
port in Canadian Bee Journal, that he 
doesn’t know the answer. The trouble is 
that, at the temperature at which analyses 
have been made, levulose decomposes, and the 
loss thus resulting has been counted as so 
much water. He says: ‘‘From the first 
weighings we calculated the percentage of 
water, and got numbers in the neighbor- 
hood of 14, 15, 16; after 12 hours more we 
obtained to 18, and then another twelve 
hours gave us 20 and 25 per cent; and then 
continuing, the per cent of loss went up to 
28, 30, and 32. Evidently there was no 
stopping-place, and what we were calculat- 
ing as water was really in large part due 
to the decomposition of honey.’’ So he 
thinks the great discrepancy does not re- 
sult from the difference in the honey itself, 
but from the difference in time used by the 
different analysts. He thinks the per cent 
of water in honey will be found nearer 15 
than 30. 


R. C. AIKIN, in Review, arraigns the en- 
tire fraternity of manufacturers because 
ten-frame hives are too narrow to admit 
properly a dummy, and eight-frame hives 
are so wide as to require two dummies. I 
don’t know about the ten-framers, but I 
stand up for the eight-framers being all 
right. Formerly they were too narrow, but 
now they are 12% in. inside measure. With 
spacing 134 from center to center, there will 
be a space of 1% to 1; left at one side. 
Put in the center of that space a ;°; dummy, 
and the space each side of the dummy will 
be 73 when every thing is new, becoming 
less as propolis accumulates and combs be- 
come old. Whether new or old, I have 
never known comb to be built back of the 
dummy, as Mr. Aikin says happens. [If 
we had had it to do over again, we as sup- 
ply-manufacturers would have left theeight- 
frame hive as we originally got it out—11)2 
inches — so that it would have the same 
amount of room relatively as the ten-frame 
hive. I find in actual practice that, in the 
manipulation of Hoffman frames, at least 
in ten-frame hives, I do not find any need 
of a dummy; and in handling the eight- 
frame hive with a dummy in, I find it is 
easier to remove the Hoffman frame direct 
than to take out the dummy; and usually I 
can ascertain all I need to know about a 
colony by removing one frame. We had 
contemplated making the ten-frame hive 
wider; but my advice was to leave it just 
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as it is. I believe your sister once said 
that, in actual practice, she thought it was 
easier to remove a frame than a dummy, 
and I agree with her.—Eb. ] 


THE EDITOR, p. 563 and elsewhere, pro- 
tests against encroachment upon fields al- 
ready occupied, and at least one pathetic 
appeal has been made that the rights of 
bee-keepers should be respected; and now 
the danger is that some freak-brain will 
rise and inquire why there should not be 
laws to protect bee-keepers in their rights. 
[While there are cases in which the rights 
of other bee-keepers are not respected by a 
too close encroachment on their territory, 
yet I was surprised, in my six-thousand- 
mile trip among the bee-keepers last year, 
to note that there is a certain unwritten 
law, fairly well respected, that two yards 
must not be located within a quarter of a 
mile of each other. While, ordinarily, 
there should be at least a mile and a half 
between the apiaries, the distance has been 
gradually reduced to about a mile. In 
some localities this distance is practically 
as good as two or three miles. I think I 
saw places in Arizona, if I am not mistaken, 
where there were four apiaries located on 
the four corners of a section. A ‘‘section”’ 
in the West is a square mile. But there 
are only a few places in Arizona that will 
admit of such grouping; because there is 
nothing but alfalfa that would support such 
a number of bees.—En. | 


‘*BEE-GROWER.’’—Um—er—well, I don’t 
know. Why is ‘‘bee-grower’’ any better 
than ‘‘bee-keeper’’? Doesn’t it make for 
clearness to have just one word for each 
idea and one idea for each word? ‘‘Tau- 
tology’’? There’s no tautology in the case, 
and Stenog must have been asleep to allow 
such a thing to go in. [Why, doctor! not 
tautology? Is it possible you have not con- 
sulted your Standard Dictionary? If you 
will look in that authority you will see I 
used that word exactly right. I have in 
my lap the Century Dictionary, acknowl- 
edged to be authority the world over, and 
it defines one of the meanings of tautology 
thus: ‘‘A repetition of the same word.’’ In- 
deed, the original Greek from which the 
word is derived means exactly that. Both 
the Standard and the Century say we used 
the word correctly. The flexibility and 
wealth of any language depend on its syn- 
onymous words to a great extent. Because 
the English language has borrowed from 
so many languages, it is more capable of 
expressing fine shades of meaning than any 
other language in the world. I have some- 
times thought that the glossary of special 
terms in bee-keeping was not quite extend- 
ed enough, hence my suggestion to adopt a 
word already adopted and synonymous with 
bee-keeper.—Eb. | 


H. Mareron, in //l. Monatsblaetter, says 
that uncapping by heat is the most rapid 
way, but it gives the taste of wax to the 
honey. That settles it that the knife or 
fork must be used, and across the water 


they say the uncapping-fork works more 
rapidly than the knife. [My, oh my! we 
must test that uncapping-fork. If the bee- 
keepers of Europe have determined that it 
works more rapidly than a knife, we are 
big—well, fools, for not trying it. How oft- 
en inertia of conservatism stands in the 
way of progress, preventing us from get- 
ting out of the rut on toa good smooth road! 
When I think of some of the old farmers 
who make much ado about the increase of 
taxes whenever the authorities proceed to 
make good roads, I think the fools are not 
all dead yet. Those same farmers are stu- 
pid, or, rather, so blind they will not see 
that every mile of good roads would 7m the 
end reduce taxes, and save them hours of 
time and dollars in money. If I had the 
power I would make good roads all over the 
country, and let the farmers ow/,; because 
I know that, zz the end, they would rise up 
and call me blessed. There, I did not mean 
to talk about good roads; but let us not, as 
bee-keepers, be penny economical and pound 
extravagant. Let us be wise enough to try 
any thing pronounced good by any consid- 
erable number of people, even if they do 
speak a different language. Ihave consid- 
erable respect for the opinions of some of 
those Dutch—no, Germans.—ED. ] 
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Fast o’er the fields, from flower to flower, 
Beneath the sun’s bright blaze, 

The bees at last secure the prize 
And hum aloud their praise. 


w 

Just as the forms for this issue were go- 
ing to press, the following telegram was 
handed me by Mr. Calvert. There being 
no other page available, I have made room 
for it here. 

Mr. Root:—Father died this morning at 11:30, after 
a very short illness. C. P. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill., July 16. 


w 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


In speaking of sulphur as a cure for bee- 
paralysis, Mrs. E. B. Hawkins says: 


Sulphur willcure it. Ihave had it in my apiary for 
three years. I have tried salt, but it did not doany 
good, and in rainy weather it makes the hives too 
damp. 

This spring I tried sulphur; it cures every time. I 
take a flour-dredger and dust it over the combs. You 
will see an improvement in less than two weeks, and 
it is seldom that I have to give more than one dose. If 
it makes its appearance again, give them another dose. 
The sulphur has the merit of being harmless. 


Certainly worth trying. 
w 


As to the effect of different foods on ani- 
mals and plants, Mr. L. Stachelhausen 
Says: 

If corn is raised ina fluid containing hyposulphide 
of magnesia the young plant will bear blossoms quite 
different from that of corn. Frog-eggs develop into 
quite other frogs in water containing salt, from sweet 
water. Inthe animal kingdom we have another ex- 
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ample in our bees. An impregnated egg can develop 
into a queen or into a worker-bee, and which one will 
develop is decided by the nourishment of the larva. 
We know a worker-bee is not simply an undeveloped 
or crippled queen, as in the worker-bee the digestive 
organs are fully developed, which are missing or not 
fully developed in the queen; the same is true with 
other organs. 
w 


L. L. Andrews says the honey season in 
Southern California has been greatly over- 
estimated, and thinks it will not be a fifth 
of a crop, and in some of the best localities 
there will be none. That agrees with other 
correspondents in that region. J. W. 
George, same county as Mr. Andrews, gives 
a report with a still deeper tinge of indigo 
in the background. 

w 
BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 


In our preceding issue attention was 
called to the case of a bee-keeper in Wales 
who sent some suspicious-looking brood to 
the editor of the Brit. Bee Journal, Mr. 
Carr, who pronounced it a very severe case 
of foul brood, and said there was enough 
of it to contaminate the whole of Wales in 
a seasonor two. Asto what kind of proph- 
et Mr. Carr is, the following extract from 
Mr. John Morgan, of Wales, will bear tes- 
timony, as also to the value of bee-keepers’ 
associations. He says: 


I, too, am another bee-keeper in Wales, and badly 
hit by foul brood. Of fifty stocks put up for winter 
only two were found in the spring unaffected by the 
scourge. It had made its appearance in some of the 
hives a year ago, and after then treating the affected 
cases in a drastic manner and, as I thought, cured 
them, the discovery made this spring that the disease 
had spread throughout the apiary was disconcerting 
in the extreme. The number of my stocks is now re- 
duced by deaths and uniting to thirteen, and of those 
not more than three are of effective, surplus-storing 
strength. All old combs are destroyed, and_ hives 
cleaned, and I am hopeful that with care the disease 
will be kept under. . . My present experience 
has convinced me of the urgent need of a British foul- 
brood act, for, so long as half or more of our counties 
are without bee-associations, the means for keeping 
foul brood under control are practically non-existent. 
Even were every county provided with its association, 
the non inclusion of a large proportion of bee-keepers 
would go far to nullify the efforts of the associations 
in their attempts at repression. It seems to me that 
nothing short of compulsory powers will avail. 


ws 
IRISH BEE JOURNAL. 

This new journal not only holds its own 
in point of interest, under the direction of 
Mr. Digges, but isimproving. As to wheth- 
er apiculture should receive public encour- 
agement or not in Ireland, the following is 
a suggestive pointer: 


At a meeting of the Leitrim County Council, on May 
16th, when a grant of $150 in aid of bee-keeping in the 
South Riding came up for confirmation, it was op- 
posed by one of the councillors, Mr. Moran, who gave 
expression to the following opinion, which we recom- 
mend our readers to take as patiently as they can. 
Mi. Moran. Bee-keeping is meant only for lazy, in- 
dolent people, who are too lazy to work. I wonder 
they don’t start to rear frogs [laughter]. It is all bosh; 
giving money to lazy people to rear bees, and we poor 
hard-working people must pay for it all.’’ Another 
councillor, Mr. Wallace. who knows a good thing 
when he sees it, spoke very warmly in support of the 
grant, ard said: ‘I will send Mr. Moran a copy of the 
Irish Bee Journal, and then I know he will be convert- 
ed to bee-keeping,” which turned the laugh upon Mr. 
Moran, and, or course, the grant was confirmed. 
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REPLACING QUEENS, ETC. 


‘*Say, Doolittle, I came this afternoon to 
ask you a question.”’ 

**Well, what is bothering you now, Mr. 
Smith?’’ 

‘*T have several old hybrid queens that 
are past their usefulness, and I have tol- 
erated them thus far only as I thought it 
would be better to let them go through the 
honey harvest rather than to run the risk 
of less honey in replacing them while the 
harvest was on. These I wish to replace 
with young Italian queens. How and when 
shall I proceed to do it?’’ 

‘“*Perhaps we better take up the when 
matter first.’’ 

‘Very good. How about the when?’’ 

‘“*This can be done at any time; but I 
find that the bees supersede more queens 
just after the main honey harvest for the 
season is over, in this locality, than at any 
other time of the year; consequently, where 
I wish to supersede queens for any reason 
I do it just after the basswood-honey season 
is over, as basswood gives our main honey- 
flow.”’ 

‘*But I live where white clover gives the 
main yield.’’ 

‘*Very well. Then your best time would 
be just after clover has failed, which would 
naturally be from July 1st to 15th.’’ 

“‘I comprehend now. The superseding 
is to be done after any honey-flow has ceas- 
ed where the person resides who wishes to 
do the superseding.’’ 

‘*Exactly.’’ 

‘*Then I am ready for the ow.’’ 

*‘Unless a change in variety of bees is 
desired, I would advise the beginner to 
leave this matter of supersedure of queens 
to the bees, as they will make fewer mis- 
takes, if this matter is left to them, than 
the smartest bee-keeper in the land—espe- 
cially where there is any Italian blood in 
the bees.’’ 

**But I told you I wished to change to 
Italians. ”’ 

**Yes, I know you did; but I thought it 
might be well to give you this hint, so that, 
after your bees became thoroughly Italian- 
ized, you need not think you must be super- 
seding their queens all the while.”’ 

**That was all right; but go ahead.’’ 

‘* Where a change of the breed of bees is 
desired, then, of course, the apiarist must 
doit. The plan I use most, and like the 
best, is to start queen-cells just before the 
basswood-honey yield closes, when the bees 
are in the best possible shape to raise ex- 
tra-good queens; then two days before these 
cells are ripe, or two days before the queens 
will emerge from them, I go to the colonies 
having queens which I wish to supersede, 
and hunt out the queens and kill them. 
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Two days later the nearly mature cells are 
placed in queen-cell protectors and placed 
in these colonies.’’ 

‘*What are queen-cell protectors?’’ 

‘‘They are a sort of cone-shaped affair 
made of wire cloth or wire wound in a coil 
just a little larger than the cell, and hav- 
ing a hole about the size of a leadpencil in 
the small end for the queen to come out 
through when she bites the covering from 
the point of the cell. The A. I. Root Co. 
keeps them for sale, and will send you a 
sample, if you so request, with five cents 
for the same. They are used to keep the 
bees from destroying the cell before they 
fully realize they are queenless, or for any 
other reasons.’’ 

‘“*‘T am glad to hear of these; but does this 
insure a certain success in every case?”’ 

‘*Not absolutely so; but my experience 
has been that, in nineteen cases out of twen- 
ty, young, thrifty, vigorous queens will be 
found laying in colonies thus treated, fifteen 
days later.”’ 

‘*But suppose I had rather buy my queens 
than to raise them.’’ 

‘*If you do not wish to raise the queens, 
that is your privilege; but the apiarist who 
raises his own queens is independent, and 
no one is a full-grown bee-keeper till he 
or she learns to do this. But you can send 
away for the queens if you so think. But I 
would advise you to raise a few queens, in 
any event. It is something you will enjoy 
after you once try it, and will be time prof- 
itably spent besides, as there is little or no 
worry over the introducing part with the 
cells.’’ 

*‘I am glad you touched this introduction 
part, for I am not used to introducing 
queens. Is there much trouble and loss 
connected therewith?”’ 

‘* With the old veteran there is little loss, 
and with the directions on the cages con- 
taining the queens there is little trouble. 
In this we are ahead of what they were a 
quarter of acentury ago. As a few days 
without a laying queen is of little conse- 
quence at this time of the year I would ad- 
vise, to insure against loss in introduction, 
that the old queen be killed from nine to 
ten days before we try to introduce a new 
queen to the colony.’’ 

‘*What do you do this for?’’ 

“This is to prepare them so they will 
want a queen so badly that they will sure- 
ly accept the new queen when given. Dur- 
ing these nine to ten days they will con- 
struct queen-cells from which to furnish 
themselves with another queen, and also 
perfect and seal all larval brood, so that 
they can not construct more queen-cells 
Should all of these cells be taken off. Know- 
ing this we proceed on either of these days 
to open the hive, shake the bees off the 
combs, so we can readily see all the queen- 
cells which may have been started, cutting 
or breaking every one off. This makes the 
colony ‘ hopelessly queenless,’ as it is called, 
so that they are glad to take any queen that 
is offered them, so that the existence of the 
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colony may be preserved. Now follow the 
directions sent with every queen, letting the 
bees eat the candy away till the queen is 
liberated, according to the instructions ac- 
companying the queen.”’ 

‘*Have you any other plan?”’ 

‘Tf you do not wish to go to this trouble, 
there is another way, which is usually suc- 
cessful. It is, to remove the old queen in 
the forenoon of a pleasant day; and at 
night, after the bees have all returned home, 
give them a little smoke; and when they 
are filled with honey allow the new queen 
to run in at the entrance, blowing in a puff 
or two after her. Do not open the hive in 
four or five days, in either case, and you 
will rarely fail.’’ 








EFFECT OF THE WEST INDIA HONEY ON THE 
MARKETS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A Corroboration of the Statement Made by Mr. 
Morrison, by one of the Most Experienced 
Commission Men. 





BY R. A. BURNETT. 





Mr. Root:—We have been much interest- 
ed in the article written for your June 15th 
issue by Mr. W. K. Morrison. It is a most 
intelligent setting-forth of the actual condi- 
tions that exist in the West Indies. The 
natives of those islands are practically in- 
corrigible, and very few Americans are so 
constituted as to be able to bear with them 
as associates or even as laborers. The 
sentence in which he speaks of environment 
as dragging down the native-born white is 
a most intelligent conception of the fact 
therein set forth. No man with a wife and 
children can afford to run the risk that he 
must take for their welfare. While it is 
probably true that some man without fami- 
ly ties can go there and live a few years 
and gather money faster than he can else- 
where, he simply sacrifices all social inter- 
change for the time being. 

Mr. Morrison is very modest when he 
says. ‘‘I do not think that the present tar- 
iff of a cent or so per pound on honey sent 
to the United States avails very much: it 
only tends to discourage trade.’’ That has 
been our opinion for quite a long time. We 
dealt in Cuban honey only long enough to 
satisfy some customers who were prejudiced 
in favor of the Cuban honey (on the suppo- 
sition that it had much more of the honey 
properties than any other honey known), 
that is to say, that it would stand the oven 
test, and carry its aroma into the product 
over any other honey in the market. It is 
now some years since we had any call for 
Cuban honey in preference to that produced 
in the States. To a large user of Cuban 
honey we would offer other honey which, in 
our opinion, would give equally satisfacto- 
ry results to the manufacturer, on the con- 
dition that, if our directions were followed, 
we would be responsible to them for any 
damage that might ensue from the use of 
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American honey versus Cuban or any other 
of the so called strong honeys. The result 
was that we invariably won them over to 
using that produced in the States; but if 
the tariff did not exist our Eastern mer- 
chants could sell the West India honey to 
Europe from New York city, or any other 
Eastern seaports that have ships trading 
regularly between the United States and 
the islands, and to that extent should be 
benefited. 

We fully commend your opinion of the ar- 
ticle, and hope that those who are thinking 
of going to the islands in the Atlantic will 
first have the opportunity to read Mr. Mor- 
rison’s communication. 

Chicago, 11l., June 20. 


[I do not think the bee-keepers of the 
United States need to worry a particle over 
any possible effect that Cuban honey may 
have on American markets. The time may 
come when manufacturers—that is, bakers 
—will require more honey than America 
can produce. In that case they will proba- 
bly draw on Cuba for an additional supply. 
But from what Rambler writes elsewhere, 
it is evident that Cuban honey is put up too 
thin, and contains too much impurity to en- 
ter as a competitor against our honey. 
The time may come, however, when Ameri- 
can methods will prevail in Cuba, as they 
undoubtedly will, when a better grade of 
honey, better ripened, and cleaner, will be 
put up.—En. ] 





CUBA. 





The Tariff; Reduction on Sugar; Stingless Bees. 





BY F. Ne. SOMERFORD. 





According to Mr. Havemyer’s testimony 
before the Senate committee, a reduction of 
import duties into the United States on Cu- 
ban sugar would not lower the price in the 
United States. But would tend to raise the 
price in Cuba to the full extent of the re- 
duction. Then Rambler was correct in his 
statement, page 236, in stating that Ameri- 
can producers need not fear that lower prices 
of honey in American market would result 
from a reduction on imports of honey, for 
the rule applied to sugar would apply to 
honey. Rambler is correct in that state- 
ment; but we Cuban bee-keepers jointly ask 
the editor to reserve space in GLEANINGS 
eight months hence, when the Rambler, aft- 
er a year’s experience in Cuba, will prob- 
ably be prepared to retract some other 
statements that he has made. 

Mr. Harry Lathrop makes beedom jingle 
with poetry. His advice of not thinking of 
to-morrow is not needed by the majority 
here. 


They never think about to-morrow. 
But to-day—to-day alone ; 

They don’t grieve o’er future sorrow, 
But are with the breezes blown. 


I have a colony of those little stingless 
Cuban bees, mentioned by Rambler in his 
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visit to the postmaster, page 423. My con- 
victions are that they are very worthless 
little creatures ; for, while the other bees 
were giving 100 lbs. per colony, this colony 
gave four or five ounces—just enough to 
taste twice. The remainder I gave to a 
Cuban to put in his eye, as something had 
gone wrong with one of them, and the Gua- 
jiras county people claim wonderful medic- 
inal properties exist in both the honey and 
wax of the stingless bee. I asked a drug- 
gist, and he stated that it was used for 
many purposes by the country people, but 
in reality was not worth much for any thing. 
Still they keep it in stock to accommodate 
the trade. I therefore presume that its re- 
deeming qualities are that it is harmless. 
It is milder in flavor than other bee honey, 
while the wax differs considerably, being, 
after rendering, gummy like propolis when 
warm. This wax has its peculiar odor, 
and never gets hard and brittle. 

The little bee has no sting, but can bite 
real hard—so hard that they can easily, by 
a few quick bites, sever the head of an or- 
dinary bee from its body if it comes nosing 
around to rob. When I took their honey I 
saw one of them dispatch three ordinary 
bees in short order. When they would come 
and start into their entrance, a hole the size 
of the base of an ordinary queen-cell cup, 
the sentinels would dart on to them, alight 
on their back, gather them by the neck, 
give two or three quick short bites, and off 
drops the robber’s head, he not having an 
opportunity to use his sting in his defense. 
The little bee, too, is harder than an ordi- 
nary bee, while the queen seems much soft- 
er, being shorter than a common queen, and 
thicker through the abdomen, making her 
very clumsy and ugly. I have never found 
a drone among them, and don’t believe they 
have drones. The comb is built with cells 
on one side only; and instead of being built 
vertically it is horizontal, the little bees’ 
brood standing straight up. These pieces 
are circular, one ring of comb just a bee- 
space above the other, each layer smaller 
than the one below it, till the last, which is 
as large as a fifty-cent piece. 

The brood seems to require about sixty 
days or more to develop from the egg to the 
hatching bee. Another peculiarity about 
these little creatures is that they never put 
brood in the same comb twice, but tear the 
comb to pieces after each batch of brood 
hatches, and use the material to build new 
combs of. They have no white comb—all is 
the same color (light chocolate). 

The above-mentioned comb is for brood 
only. They store their honey in a separate 
and distinct manner ; i. e., in little balls 
the size of a walnut, all piled in any old 
way around the brood-nest, each being par- 
titioned off from the other. They gather 
pollen, also mix it into a sour mushy paste, 
storing in cells the same as are used for 
their honey. They seem to increase very 
slowly, and there are two colors of them as 
of our other bees—black and yellow. 
There are two swarms near me in a ledge 
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of rocks that I invite the Rambler over to 
help me get out, and he may take one of 
them home with him if we succeed. I have 
mine in a little box with a movable cover; 
and it makes me feel master of the situa- 
tion, when I wish to examine them, to walk 
up boldly without smoker, lift the cover, 
and do to them as I please. 

San Antonio de los Banos, Cuba, May 29. 


THE BEE IN LAW. 
Statutory Enactments.—Article 7. 











BY R. D. FISHER. 


1. Preface. 
2. Offense against Private Property; Un- 
lawful Enticement of Bees. 
3. Bees, Property in. 
4. Bees, with Hives and Honey, Exempt 
Srom Attachment and Execution. 
5. Poison—Exposing with Intent to De- 
stroy Bees—Fenalties. 
6. Bees, Entering Premises to Disturb or 
Ci 7 ry away—FPenalty. 
Prevention of Foul Brood among Bees 
—a ichigan. 
Same, Nebraska. 
y Same, Colorado. 
10. Same, California. 
11. Same, Utah. 
12. Same, Wisconsin. 
1. PREFACE. 


It is the purpose of this article to supply 
in convenient form a digest of the whole 
body of stautory law concerning bees and 
bee-keepers. The code of laws for each 
State is supplied only by large iibraries, 
and the wealth of material on most subjects 
is somewhat confusing. It has been said, 
‘*The difficulty is not so much to know the 
law as to know where to find it.’’ 

Our investigations during the prepara- 
tion of previous chapters of this series of 
articles have led to the belief that it will be 
practicable to make a useful and satisfac- 
tory digest of the law providing for the 
propagation, preservation, and protection 
of bees and bee-keepers. 

The concluding chapter is divided into 
such titles as seem capable of separate 
treatment. In so far as our investigations 
could discover, none of the statutory law 
referred to herein has been repealed. 

A feature of the concluding chapter which 
seems worthy of particular mention is the 
collection of statutes providing for inspec- 
tion of apiaries, and penalties. However, 
in this and other respects the work must 
speak for itself. 

2. OFFENSE AGAINST PRIVATE PROPERTY; 
UNLAWFUL ENTICEMENT OF BEES— 
PENALTIES. 


Laws of Connecticut, 1882, Chap. 67, Cen- 
tral Stat. 1888, Sec. 1466, provide that every 
person who shall place upon the premises 
of another any tub, box, or other contrivance 
for the purpose of enticing swarms of bees 
from the premises of their lawful owner 
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shall be fined not more than seven dollars 
or imprisoned not more than thirty days. 


3. BEES, PROPERTY IN; DEPOSITS ON LAND. 
Laws of, Georgia, 


1883, Chap,-ye-Qe 

3074, Stat. 1895, provide that, aac doposte, 
made by wild animals on realty belongs to 
the owner; thus honey deposited by bees ‘in 
a tree belongs to the owner of the tree, 
though the bees may be hived by anothen; 
so the eggs and young of: birds, or thé ihe 
crease of animals (bees), so long as they 


remain unable to leave the land, bélong ual s/ 


the owner. 


4. BEES, WITH HIVES AND HONEY, exert “i 
FROM EXECUTION. ~“~-- 

Statute of Vermont, 1894, Sec. 1805, pro- 
vides that, among the goods or chattels of a 
debtor which are exempt from attachment 
and execution to satisfy a judgment debt, 
are three swarms of bees and their hives, 
with their produce in honey, provided the 
suit brought is not to recover payment for 
the purchase price thereof, or for material 
or labor expended on the same. 

5. POISON, EXPOSING WITH INTENT TO DE- 
STROY BEES—PENALTIES. 

Section 1247, Rev. Stat. Kentucky (Car- 
roll), provides that if any person on land 
or premises not in his possession or under 
his control shall lay or expose any poison- 
ous substance with intent to destroy honey- 
bees he shall be fined not less than five nor 
more than fifty dollars. 

Same, Code and Stat. Washington, Sec. 
7161 (Laws ’97, p. 11), provides that it 
shall be unlawful for any person within the 
State of Washington to willfully or mali- 
ciously kill or poison any honey-bees. It 
shall further be unlawful for any person 
within said State to willfully or malicious- 
ly place any poisonous or sweetened sub- 
stance for the purpose of injuring honey- 
bees in any place where such poisoned or 
sweetened substance is accessible to honey- 
bees within this State. Any person or per- 
sons violating said law shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by fine of not less 
than ten dollars nor more than one hundred 
dollars. 

6. BEES, ENTERING PREMISES TO DISTURB, 
STEAL, OR CARRY AWAY—PENALTY. 

Laws of Ohio (Rev. Stat. 1890 (S & B), 
Sec. 6840) provide that whoever unlawfully 
enters the premises of another for the pur- 
pose of disturbing or carrying away any 
box, gum, or vessel containing bees or hon- 
ey, or injuring or carrying away any such 
property, shall be fined not more than five 
hundred dollars or imprisoned not more 
than sixty days or both (60 A. 5, Sec. 1, S. 
& S., 279). 

Same, Laws of Nebraska, 1879, Sec. 81, 
provide that, if any person shall steal any 
hive, box, bee-palace, or other contrivance 
containing honey or honey-bees, the proper- 
ty of another, of less value than thirty-five 
dollars; or if any person shall steal honey 
from any such receptacle or other contriv- 
ance, or shall willfully and maliciously dis- 
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turb, injure, or destroy any of the afore- 
said receptacles or other contrivances con- 
taining honey or honey-bees, or if any per- 
son shall steal, or by art, device, or con- 
trivance, or in any manner whatever, decoy 
from any such hive, box, bee-palace, or con- 
trivance any such honey-bees, with intent 
to convert the same to his own use, or with 
intent to damage or defraud the owner there- 
of, or by any art or device injure, damage, 
or destroy any such honey-bees by means 
of poison and otherwise, such offender shall 
be fined not exceeding one hundred dollars, 
and confined in the county jail not less than 
ten nor more than thirty days, and shall be 
liable to the party injured in double the 
value of the property stolen, injured, or de- 
stroyed. 


7. PREVENTION OF FOUL BROOD AMONG 
BEES. 


(a) Laws of Michigan (Howell’s Ann’d 
Stat., 1882, Chap. 62), 1881, p. 125, makes 
it unlawful for any person to keep in his 
apiary any colony of bees affected with con- 
tagious malady known as foul brood, and 
makes it the duty of every bee-keeper, as 
soon as he becomes aware of the existence 
of said disease among his bees, to forth- 
with destroy or cause to be destroyed by 
burning or interment all colonies thus af- 
fected. 

(6) Wherever foul brood exists, or where 
there are good reasons to believe it exists, 
it shall be lawful for any five or more actu- 
al bee-keepers of any county of the State, 
to set forth such facts, belief, or apprehen- 
sion in a petition addressed to the judge of 
probate, whose duty it is to appoint a com- 
petent bee-keeper of said county, as a com- 
missioner, to prevent the spread of said dis- 
ease and to eradicate the same; said com- 
missioner to hold his office during the plea- 
sure of the court; records of appointment 
and revocation shall be filed with the peti- 
tion as a part of the records of the court. 


(c) Upon complaint of any three bee- 
keepers in writing and on oath, to said 
commissioner, setting forth that said dis- 
ease exists, or that they have good reason 
to believe it exists within said county, des- 
ignating the apiary or apiaries, it is the 
duty of the commissioner to proceed at once 
to examine the bees so designated; and 
when satisfied that any colony or colonies 
of said bees are diseased with foul brood, 
he shall place a distinguishing mark upon 
each hive wherein exists said foul brood, 
and immediately notify the person to whom 
said bees belong, personally or by written 
notice, to remove or destroy said hives, to- 
gether with their entire contents, by bury- 
ing them or by fire within five days. In 
case no foul brood is found to exist in said 
apiary, the persons so petitioning, or either 
of them, becomes liable to said commission- 
er for the amount of his fees for such ser- 
vices. 

(d) Any person neglecting to destroy or 
cause to be destroyed said hives and con- 
tents, after notice and time limited, shall 
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be fined not more than twenty-five dollars 
or by imprisonment not more than fifteen 
days or both. For the second offense the 
fine may not exceed one hundred dollars, 
or imprisonment more than 60 days or both. 

(e) The commissioner is allowed two dol- 
lars per day for his services, and is paid 
by the county. But no fees are allowed un- 
less foul brood is found. 


(/) In all suits and prosecutions under 
this law, it is necessary to prove that said 
bees were actually diseased, or infected 
with foul brood. 


8. SAME, FOUL BROOD, DISEASED BEES. 


(a) Laws of Nebraska (Chap. 3, Act 1885, 
Chap. 8a, Ann’d Stat. Neb., 1901), makes 
it unlawful for any one to keep or have in 
possession in this State, any honey-bees, 
brood-comb, or honey known to possess or 
to be infected with the disease known as 
‘*foul brood,’’ or with any other infectious 
or contagious disease peculiar to bees or 
honey, or to keep or have in possession any 
bee-hive or other receptacle in which any 
foul brood, diseased bees, or infected honey 
is known to have been kept. 

(6) Destruction, Penalty. — Any honey- 
bees, brood-comb, or honey owned or kept 
or found in this State, known to be affected 
or infected; and any bee-hive or other re- 
ceptacle in which any bees, brood-comb, or 
honey shall have been kept, known to be, 
or have been infected as set out in section 
(a), shall be destroyed immediately and 
completely by burning. Any person who 
shall be the owner, possessor, or care-taker 
thereof, who refuses or neglects to immedi- 
ately cause the same to be destroyed, as 
provided herein, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction there- 
of shall pay a fine of not less than ten nor 
more than one hundred dollars, or be im- 
prisoned in jail not more than 30 days for 
each offense. 


(c) /nspection.—Every person owning or 
keeping honey-bees in this State shall cause 
the same to be inspected at his own expense, 
at least once a year in infected districts. 
This includes each and every brood or col- 
ony of bees, brood-comb, and honey in his 
possession or under his control, and the 
procuring of a certificate of such inspection 
showing the true condition of each and 
every one of the above-named articles in 
his possession as to the existence of foul 
brood or other infectious or contagious dis- 
ease, in duplicate, one of which duplicates 
shall be left with such person, and the oth- 
er filed in the county clerk’s office, where 
such bees or honey or brood-comb is kept. 


(d) Treatment.—If, upon inspection, the 
disease of foul brood or other infection or 
contagion shall be found te exist, and the 
inspector shall be of the opinion that, by 
proper treatment, such disease, contagion, 
or infection may be removed, he shall so 
certify officially in his certificate of inspec- 
tion, and the owner or keeper of such bees 
shall be entitled to keep such bees for the 
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period of six months for treatment; and if 
not eradicated at the expiration of such 
time, such bees shall be destroyed as here- 
inbefore described; and any person having 
in possession any brood-comb, bee-hive, 
honey, or apparatus used in connection with 
bee culture, found in like manner to be in- 
fected, such person shall be allowed 30 days 
in which to disinfect the same; and if said 
disinfection shall not have been complete at 
the expiration of 30 days, such brood-comb, 
bee-hive, honey, or apparatus shall be burn- 
ed as hereinbefore provided. 

(e) Penalty.—Every person neglecting or 
refusing to cause all such bees to be duly 
inspected as provided herein, shall be deem- 
ed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall pay 
a fine of not less than ten nor more than one 
hundred dollars for each offense upon con- 
viction thereof. 

(f/f) Inspector, Pay.—Upon the applica- 
tion of the Nebraska Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion, or other person or persons interested 
in bee culture residing in any county of the 
State, the Governor may appoint a suitable 
resident inspector of bees and honey of said 
county, whose sworn duty it is to inspect 
all bees, brood-comb, and honey, within 
said county, when requested, and shall re- 
ceive two dollars per day for his services, 
to be paid by the owner, agent, or lessee in 
whose possession such bees, brood-comb, or 
honey may be when inspected. Such in- 
spector shall make certificates in duplicate 
as provided in section (c). 





WAX-PRESSES. 


Some Interesting Experiments; an Open Letter to 
R. C. Aikin. 








BY A. R. BOSTOCK. 





I do not know whether the subject of ar- 
tificial evaporation has died a natural death 
or not. If not, the ‘‘revolving solar’’ ought 
to be useful for that purpose. I believe a 
machine built on these lines would do as 
much work as one twice the size built the 
ordinary way. 


LEVER WAX-PRESS. 


Mr. Aikin advocates the use of a screw 
press to work the stuff over again that has 
been through the solar. I agree with him 
as to the need of a press, but I differ with 
him as regards the screw. Several years 
ago I had a lot of wax to melt for my neigh- 
bors. I built a screw press from the de- 
scription given in the A B Cof Bee Culture. 
It was the exact reproduction of Hatch’s 
improvement on the Cary wax-press, except 
that I made my tray six inches deep, and 
had the spout right on the bottom, and in 
one corner. I found the screw most unsat- 
isfactory. The wax would often press 
down on one side of the pan and not on the 
other. Then the side rods would bend, and 
the screw press sidewise, and strain the 
whole concern. Had the screw been built 
into a solid frame instead of a swinging 
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bar it would have been much more rigid, 
and better. As it was, I became disgusted 
with the whole concern. I slung the press 
to one side, placed the dish on a strong 
bench and fixed a strong lever over it. 
This was a sapling, giving one foot of pur- 
chase and ten feet of leverage. I then plac- 
ed the hot wax in position, as described in 
the A BC book, and placed some large flat 
blocks of wood on top of the frames, and, 
last of all, a bit of 4X3 to receive the pres- 

















sure. The results of this plan were high- 
ly gratifying. As I was working single- 
handed I used to fill only two cloths with 
the melted wax—at the most three, as I did 
not wish the stuff to get cold. The lever 
was suspended by a cord just above its 
working position. As soon as the wax was 
ready I lowered the lever and the work 
started at once. 

At first, when the wax is sloppy and full 
of water, the weight of the lever is suffi- 
cient. If I put on much weight at the start, 
when the cloths are full of water, I should 
only burst them. The hot wax rushes out 
of the spout very rapidly at first. In about 
half a minute I start to hang weights on 
the end of the lever —a little at first and 
more and more as the stuff gets firmer; and, 
last of all, I hang on a drum filled with old 
iron, or a bag of sand —a total weight of, 
say, 200 lbs. This on the end of a ten-foot 
leverage, with one foot of purchase, means 
a weight or pressure of about a ton. It 
would then be left until the wax ceased to 
drip. 

The pumice that is left comes out pressed 
almost as hard as a block of wood. I have 
tried breaking up the cakes and boiling 
them over again to see if there is any wax 
left in them. I always found that there 
was none. It had all been extracted the 
first time. 

I attribute this to being satisfied with two 
good cloths full, applying the pressure at 
once while the stuff was hot, and getting 
all the wax out before it was too cool to run. 

As the pressure forced out the water and 
wax, the blocks were always sinking, and 
the lever had to be raised once or twice to 
put other blocks under. I had several 
weights standing in a row, and each time 
the lever was moved I put on a heavier 
weight than the one I had taken Off, and, 
best of all, I piled on the whole lot and left 
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them there. The pressure from a lever is 
steady; it never relaxes, while with a screw 
one must be always standing over it and 
turning, or else it soon gets slack. You 
can go away and leave a lever, but a screw 
can not be left; besides, I consider that I 
got as much strength out of that lever as I 
could have realized from several screws. 
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If I were building another press I should 
use four light handy little levers instead of 
one. Even with the lever, I found that the 
wax would sometimes sink on one side and 
not on the other, and give a lot of trouble. 
With four levers, one pressing down on each 
corner, the cheeses would have to keep level; 
and the levers, being light, could be raised 
one at a time for slipping blocks under, and 
no weights need to be removed; also while 
one is being raised the other three are all 
the time exerting pressure. 

Mr. Aikin wants a press to be entirely 
submerged. I see no occasion for it at all. 
There is no need of releasing a screw from 
time to time to let the water through the 
pumice again; for if the wax is hot enough (I 
put mine in boiling), and sufficient pressure 
is applied, it will all come out the first 
time. If the tray is set a little on a slope, 
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and the spout at the lowest corner, the wax 
will all run clear off outof the way. With 
a submerged machine I should think it 
would be a great job to get all the melted 
wax off the top of the water; and if it were 
not all taken off some would be wasted by 
sticking to the cloths as the pumice was 
withdrawn. 

However, if one still desired a submerged 
press he could have a framework of iron 
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around the outside of the boiler, and have 
iron levers hinged on toa bar round the top, 
and an iron leg from each lever, reaching 
down through the water, and resting on the 
press below. There would then be only the 
iron legs for wax to stick to and a fire could 
be built below the whole concern; but, as I 
have said before, I see no occasion for a sub- 
merged press. 

And now, best of all, I wish to say that 
I do not desire to belittle Mr. Aikin in any 
way. Heisa practical apiarist, and knows 
what he is talking about, while my writing 
has been mostly theory. Still, he plainly 
states that he desires more information on 
the subject of wax-presses, and apparently 
so do many others who attended the conven- 
tion at Buffalo. Therefore my suggestion 
of levers to replace a screw may not be al- 
together lost. 

As I wrote the last sentence the thought 
occurred to me that if the dish or tray were 
made with high sides, say 12 or 15 inches 
high, and a plug placed in the spout, boil- 
ing water could then be poured in as the 
cloths of wax were placed in position, and 
a lot of layers could be got in as the water 
would keep all hot; so that twice as much 
could be done at one pressing. 

As soon as the lever pressure is applied 
the cork could be withdrawn and the whole 
of the hot water would rush straight out 
into a tub placed to receiveit. This, being 
hot, would not need much more heating to 
be ready again for the next lot, and there 
would not be much wax in this lot; and 
what little there was would not be wasted. 
A little wax would stick to the wooden 
blocks, but that would be no loss; for what 
stuck one time would melt off the next, and 
all would be got at the finish. Yes, if ever 
I build another press for myself I will 
build it this way, and so keep the wax hot; 
so it may be, that, after all, I have sup- 
plied Mr. Aikin with just the design he has 
been looking for for a long time. 

Fernhill, Napier, New Zealand, Apr. 22. 


[After reading this article in manuscript 
I had our artist make some engravings, so 
that the reader might more clearly under- 
stand. My brother and I have been testing 
various forms of wax-presses, but are not 
ready to announce the results; but we have 
gone far enough to show that there is a 
great deal of truth in what Mr. Bostock has 
to say. I am not sure but a lever has one 
advantage that a screw does not have, be- 
cause, when a weight is put on the long 
end, a continuous pressure is applied ; and 
as fast as the wax runs out of the slumgum, 
more squeeze is put on automatically. This 
is not true in the case of a screw. But 
there are objections to a lever; and in an 
article which I will give later on I will 
state what these are. But for the present 
we have determined that our wax-press is 
nearly right, although we see room for some 
minor changes in the way of increasing its 
convenience as well as its aiited to squeeze 
the slumgum.—Eb. ] 


























A CORRECTION. 


AN unfortunate mistake occurred in A. I. 
Root’s article ‘*‘ Bee-spaces, etc.,’’ on page 
550 of our last issue. In referring to the 
Danzenbaker hive he is made to say this: 
‘The only thing that worries me about this 
hive is the fact that they are not all as per- 
fect as this, and interchangeable.’’ The 
sentence should read, ‘‘ The only thing that 
worries me about the new hive is the fear 
that they are not all as perfect,’’ etc. The 
word ‘‘fear’’ was mistaken by the printers 
for ** fact.’’ 





HONEY PROSPECTS. 


Up to the first week in July the reports 
over the clover belt were very unfavorable. 
The weather continued rainy and cold, and 
that left the hives without any honey. It 
looked as if the weather would continue so, 
clear past clover and basswood. But asud- 
den change took place along about the sec- 
ond week of this month. It turned warm, 
the rain stopped, and in some localities the 
basswood honey poured in. In others, white 
clover yielded well. While the reports up 
to July 1, and even for a week after, were 
very discouraging from all sections of the 
country, there has been a decided change 
for the better. It is too early yet to say 
whether there will be a general honey crop 
throughout the clover and basswood belt. 
My belief is, after reading hundreds of let- 
ters, that some sections will yield honey 
while others will have a bare crop. 

From a private letter received from Ari- 
zona, from one who is in position to know, 
we learn that the weather, even for Arizona, 
is exceptionally warm; and unless some- 
thing unusual happens the honey crop will 
not exceed ten to twenty per cent of an or- 
dinary year. The probabilities are that 
there was not enough snow in the mountains 
to give sufficient water for irrigation dur- 
ing the growing time of the year. 

Two or three letters from Colorado indi- 
cate that the season in that State will not 
be as good as usual. Some estimate half a 
crop. Southern California, from the very 
latest advices, is not going to make very 
much of a showing. It appears that there 
will be a scarcity of Western honey, no mat- 
ter what the clover belt may develop. 


DR. GANDY’S ARTICLE IN THIS ISSUE. 


SINCE the receipt of Dr. Gandy’s article, 
published elsewhere, I have talked with 
quite a number of bee-keepers regarding it. 
Most of them show by their faces that they 
doubt some of the statements. Still, nearly 
all of them have said that a large acreage 
of sweet clover and catnip would produce 
some wonderful results. If we stop and 
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think a minute we shall not think it any 
thing strange if a colony in three weeks, 
on clover, will store 100 lbs. of honey. Sup- 
pose that that same colony, twice or three 
times as strong, could have ¢hree months of 
honey weather. Would it be any thing 
strange if it produced on an average 400 
lbs.? Would it not be remarkable if it did 
not do it? Perhaps we bee-keepers of later 
days have not exploited the value of artifi- 
cial pasturage and strong colonies as much 
as we might. And that reminds me that 
Dr. Gandy, in a letter lately received, says: 

The hive I use is the plain Langstroth, or plain hive 
with L,. frames, or Il. size. I use both Dovetailed and 
home-made hives. 

I dislike to parade before the public, especially in a 
bee journal, my wealth ; but this is done to show that 
one with means can afford to handle bees. I have no 
sweet-clover nor catnip seed for sale, as I usually sow 
allIcan gather. I intend to sow 100 acres this fall to 
catnip. Last season, on account of the drouth, the 
seed did not mature well, and I gathered only a few 
bushels. It will pay for sowing for a honey crop on 
$100-acre land, as an acre will produce fully $30 worth 
of honey, and perhaps More. pe ‘J. Ll. GANDY. 
{jHumboldt, Neb., May 17. Ez aRe ; , 


I can only suggest to our readers that 
they read and ponder his article; and, in- 
stead of saying ‘‘impossible,’’ ‘‘absurd,’’ 
‘*ridiculous,’’ wait. Time will shed fur- 
ther light. I don’t understand, myself, how 
the doctor can maintain a price of 15 cents 
on comb, chunk, and extracted; i. e., I don’t 
understand why the bee-keepers within a 
few hundred miles of him would not pour 
their extracted on him in such train-loads 
that he would be ready to say ‘‘enough.’’ 





THE WET AND COLD JUNE OF 1902. 


WHEN we were having such cold wet 
weather, and when the rains and cold 
weather continued beyond what the oldest 
inhabitant ever ‘‘hearn tell of,’’ we began 
to think it was something remarkable —re- 
markable also because it was killing the 
honey business. In the Cleveland Leader 
for June 30 appears an item that I am glad 
to place before our readers. Evidently the 
writer, Mr. Hyde, knows what he is talking 
about. 


‘The week ended Saturday was the coldest week for 
this season there has been in Cleveland for forty-seven 
ears,’’ said Chief Engineer G. A. Hyde, of the Cleve- 
and Gas Light and Coke Company, who is an enthu- 
siastic meteorological amateur. ‘I have been keeping 
daily records of the weather for 47 years, and my rec- 
ords go back further than any others in Northern 
Ohio. The United States weather-service records go 
back only about 30 years, 

“* According to ~~ records I find the interesting fact 
that there has not been a period of seven days ending 
with the 28th of any month of June during the past 47 
years that was ascold as the week just ended. The 
average temperature for this last week has been about 
59 degrees, and that is about twodegrees colder than 
for any like preceding period in June. The month has 
also been a remarkable one for rainfall. My records 
cover rainfall for 47 years, too, and they show that only 
twice in that time has there been a June in which 
there was so much rain as during the present month. 
Up to to-night there has been an aggregate rainfall of 
9,48; inches for the month, and that has never been ex- 
ceeded during any month in the 47 years, with the ex- 
ception of one July, when 106 inches fell, and in 
June, 1857, when 10%, inches of rain fell during the 
month. This June is not over yet, though, and there 
is a possibility that the rainfall for this month may 
exceed all records for Cleveland, or at least all the rec- 
ords for years for which records have been kept.” 
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OUR 1000 HIVES OF BEES AND FOUR YARDS. 


IT may surprise some of our readers to 
know that the publishers of this journal 
now own and operate 1000 hives of bees. I 
do not mean to say that all of them are what 
we call comb-honey colonies. About 600 of 
them are on four, six, and eight frames, for 
queen-rearing — not strong enough to store 
comb honey. The rest of them are in 
twelve-frame Langstroth, ten-frame Jumbos, 
ten-frame Danzenbaker, and two-story eight- 
frame Dovetailed hives. We have three out- 
yards, and we expect to make another soon. 
All four of our yards are on the line of the 
electric railway, so that our men, by pay- 
ing five or ten cents, can reach any yard in- 
side of about fifteen minutes from the home 
yard. 

With the work of revising the A BC book, 
getting out eight extra pages of our journal, 
and handling my general correspondence, 
and spending two hours or so a day among 
the bees, you can imagine that, just at pres- 
ent at least, ‘‘yours truly’’ is having his 
hands full. But I am gathering a great 
deal of valuable experience, as well as test- 
ing some new ideas that have been recently 
advanced. Our readers will be given the 
benefit of them in these columns during the 
next six months. 


NEW EDITION OF THE A B C OF BEE CUL- 
TURE UNDER WAY. 

WE are hard at work on a new edition of 
the A BC of Bee Culture. It seemed after 
the last edition was out, about a year ago, 
that we would not run out again for three or 
four years, for we printed 8000; and even if 
we did get out we thought we should only 
have to make a reprint; but so rapid has 
been the advancement in bee culture, and 
so many new kinks have come up, that the 
A BC book is again receiving an overhaul- 
ing as before. This does not imply that 
the previous edition was carelessly or hasti- 
ly compiled, but simply that, within twelve 
or fifteen months, any publisher of a bee 
journal will run across a great many valu- 
able ideas. For example, during this time 
there has been an extended ‘series of arti- 
cles on bottling honey, and many new and 
valuable ideas have been given. Obvious- 
ly, we could not very well afford to get out 
a new edition of a book like the A BC and 
skip this important subject that had never 
been thoroughly exploited in any work be- 
fore. Take another example. During the 
last year and a half we have learned much 
about methods of rendering wax under 
pressure. The Root Co. has been making 
some extended experiments. The result of 
all this is that much of value has been 
learned, and will be given to the public, 
not only through these columns, but through 
our A BC book. Still again, my extended 
travels through our western country among 
the bee-keepers has shown me how much 
locality has to do with conditions, and how 
it must necessarily modify all bee-work. I 
have taken this factor under consideration 
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in the new revision, so that I hope the AB 
C for 1903 will be better adapted than ever 
before to all parts of the United States. 
Our friends who are thinking of getting a 
copy will do well to wait till the new edi- 
tion is out, which, we hope, will be some 
time in December. 
THE EDITOR DEFIED. 

YES, last night, July 9, he was defied, 
and for a while he began to fear he was 
knocked out—not by man, not by b-b-b-e-a- 
s-t, but by dees. It was just after a heavy 
thunderstorm. It had been very warm all 
day, and the bees had been having a gala 
time on the basswoods. I had driven out to 
the south yard and lighted my smoker and 
put on my veil. I was putting supers on 
such hives as were crowded for room. With 
my usual caution after such a storm I 
blew smoke into the entrance of one hive, 
removed the cover, and was about to pull 
out a frame from the brood-nest. It was 
toward dusk or I should, perhaps, have no- 
ticed that a lot of bees were standing high 
up on their legs, nervously twisting this 
way and that, ready for an onslaught. At 
all events, the onslaught came. It being 
very warm, as before stated, I had nothing 
on but one thickness of ciothing, and linen 
trousers at that—-a fact those bees were not 
slow todiscover. Unfortunately I had hung 
the smoker on one side of the hive, and 
that was the only smoker in the yard. I 
reached for the weapon. Oh, no! they had 
possession. I retreated a few paces, and 
waited for them to calm down. The min- 
ute I showed myself again, out they came 
like hot shot, up my sleeves, and wherever 
my thin clothing touched me they were sure 
to find the spot. I retreated again, and 
waited for them to ‘‘cool off.’?’ Again I 
showed myself, with the same _ result. 
‘* Well, now,’’ said I, ‘‘ I have never been 
conquered by a colony yet. If I can get 
hold of that smoker I will see who is boss.’’ 
But the minute I got anywhere near the 
hive to get my weapon, that moment they 
would rush out. I finally got behind a big 
apple-tree which was conveniently near, 
and with a long screwdriver I reached the 
point of it into the nozzle of the smoker, and 
quietly lifted it off the hive. Didn’t I work 
up a big smudge? and didn’t I give ’em 
fits? I smoked them at the entrance, I 
smoked them at the top, I made them fairly 
howl for mercy, and then / was boss. 

It is a little humiliating that one who is 
preparing a ten-thousand edition of a five- 
hundred-page bee-book, and is supposed to 
direct the destinies of the readers of a bee 
journal, should be cowed down and con- 
quered in such an inglorious style by a few 
bees!!/! It was fortunate for me there was 
no Rambler around to take in the situation 
with the camera. 

Say —I was rubbing stings out of my 
arms all night. I was stung so much I did 
not really know where I had been hit until 
an itchy spot would remind me there was, 
may be, a sting located thereon. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


R. A. Holley and John H. Martin; the Editor and 
Rambler in California. 








BY E. R. ROOT. 





After visiting Mr. J. F. McIntyre in his 
Sespe apiary home I visited Mr. R. A. Hol- 
ley, a former student of Mr. James Hed- 
don’s, and who is now located some four or 
five miles from the McIntyre bees. I found 
Mr. Holley pleasantly situated in the val- 
ley, with mountains on either side of him. 
In the evening Mr. McIntyre came over, and 
we had a little unconventional convention, 
the main topic of our discussion being long- 
tongued bees. I will not attempt to go 
through the details of the discussion, but 
simply record that we arrived at the con- 
clusion that such bees would be very desir- 
able in California with the flora as it now 
exists. Mr. Holley owns and operates some 
450 colonies, in two yards. He was doing 
the work alone with the help of his sister. 

Before leaving I asked Mr. Holley to step 
out in the front yard, as I desired to take a 
picture of him with those magnificent moun- 
tains for a background; and here he is as 
taken with my little pocket kodak. 

He seemed to be a thoroughly competent 
bee-keeper — one whom it is a pleasure to 
meet. While he does not have wheels in his 
head exactly, he has in his head an extract- 
or on the reversible automatic principle that 
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will extract two sets of combs, one in front 
of the other. In other words, his extractor 
would have double pockets 
on the Coggshall plan, with 








RAMBLER AS HE GREETED THE EDITOR. 





a sheet of tin between, but 
with this difference, that 
the machine would be re- 
versible. He hopes in time 
to develop the idea into a 
working model. But of this 
we shall possibly hear lat- 
er. 
After leaving this beauti- 
ful valley, far famed for its 
honey resources, I went di- 
rectly northward into Cen- 
tral California, and called 
on Mr. Madary, at Fresno, 
who seemed to be the lead- 
ing supply - manufacturer 
for that portion of the coun- 
try. Mr. Madary is very 
favorably located for lum- 
ber, and his hives are made 
of sugar pine —a grade of 
lumber that is very much 
like the ordinary white pine 
of this part of the country. 

After leaving Fresno I 
took a short run up to 
Reedley. I had not notified 
Mr. Martin just when I 
would call on him; but, 
sure enough, he was at the 
station waiting for me. It 
had been just ten years 
since I had seen him; and 
instead of the sprightly 
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down-east Yankee, as I had last seen him, 
he was then a typical Californian in his 62d 
year, well preserved, and very much of a 
Rambler still. As soon as we exchanged 
glances, for it was a little difficult for ei- 
ther of us to make sure we were making no 
mistake, I walked up to our old friend and 
asked him if he could direct me to John H. 
Martin, and a smile of recognition greeted 
me as he peered through several shades of 
tan. The cut at the bottom of the previous 
ppge shows how he appeared. 

A good many have asked if it were real- 
ly a fact that the Rambler was a real flesh- 
and-blood chap from down East—if it were 
true that he had striped pants and went 
around on a bicyle carrying an umbrella 
and camera. My kodak shows him just as 
he was, standing before his bicycle, dress- 
ed up to meet ‘‘distinguished (?) company.”’ 
Ordinarily he would be accompanied with 
that everlasting umbrella, I suppose. I 
kept my camera ever loaded to snap it at 
him; but, no, sir; he didn’t propose to be 
‘shot at’’ promiscuously; but I hit him 
just the same. 

I will explain that Mr. Martin owns a 
bee-yard near Los Angeles; but poor sea- 
sons for several years had induced him, 
through the earnest solicitation of Mr. J. 
C. McCubbin, of Reedley, to go up into 
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Northern California where there is a honey- 
flow every year, and manage Mr. McCub- 
bin’s bees. A bargain was struck, the re- 
sult of which was that the Rambler had 
been working his own bees on shares, and 
managing the bees of another man. 

Mr. McCubbin is a bee-keeper a good deal 
after the style of Mr. Coggshall, in that 
any kind of old hive, so long as it will hold 
bees, will answer his purpose almost as 
well as something better. In spite of the 
fact that the McCubbin hives would pull 
apart, Mr. Martin has managed the bees 
successfully, occasionally making a ramble 
among the bee-keepers of that section of the 
country; and Mr. McCubbin, too, when he 
had time to devote, made 220 colonies in 
those old hives give him 25,000 lbs. of comb 
honey in one season. 

Our friend had the misfortune to lose 
his wife a few years ago. At the time of 
my visit he was keeping bachelor’s hall, 
having the occasional company of Mr. Mar- 
tin. Two little children were left to Mr. 
McCubbin, and these had become greatly 
attached to ‘‘Uncle John.’’ It was Uncle 
John this and Uncle John that. In the 
next picture will be seen Uncle John, his 
little nephew, his little niece, and the ever 
present bicycle. It was with much diffi- 
culty that I could get my friend to stand for 
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a picture, but he finally consented for the 
children’s sake. 

I shall never forget the enjoyable time 
spent at the home of Mr. McCubbin, and 
how I ate apricots to my full. While I en- 
joyed being at the McCubbin home, I want- 
ed to see just how Rambler ‘‘bached it.’’ 
Two or three times I hinted that I should 
like to see his quarters; but he turned the 
subject until finally I told him I was going 
to see his bachelor quarters, eat Rambler 
flapjacks, and that he might just as well 
submit to the inevitable. To make a long 
story short, we did visit his ranch at one of 
the McCubbin out-yards, a glimpse of which 
we showed last year, and which I now re- 
produce. The tree in front of which Mr. 
McCubbin and his two children sit I saw, 
and know that the statement made under 
the' picture is not far from correct. The 
little cabin, in close proximity to a delight- 
ful overspreading fig-tree, on which were 
black figs, was the home of the Rambler, 





EUCALYPTUS-TREE PLANTED 12 YEARS AGO, NOW 85 
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where he was baching it alone, wrote his 
articles, and took care of the bees. 

I hung around the kitchen while Rambler 
was going through the sleight-of-hand act, 
lifting the batter of dough after it had been 
nicely browned on one side, and giving it a 
twist and a whirl so it would come down 
kerslap precisely on the same spot from 
which it had been so deftly elevated, but 
the other side up. But there was a big 
family of us that day—Mr. McCubbin and 
his two children, the Rambler, and myself, 
and well do I remember how the sweat roll- 
ed down the Rambler’s face as he slapped 
down those cakes, one after another, and 
finally asked if we did not suppose we had 
had enough. Out under the before-men- 
tioned fig-tree Rambler put his spread, to 
which we all sat down and ate witha 
relish. Really I do not see what he needs 
of an ‘‘esposa,’’ for I assume he can cook 
as well in Cuba as in California. 

Just over his bed, in the little cabin be- 
fore mentioned, was a picture of 
his father and mother, and of the 
wife of his younger days. To me 
there was something sad and al- 
most pathetic in Rambler’s face 
when I asked him if that was a 
picture of Mrs. Martin. For all 
we have joked him these years 
about his being an old bachelor, 
and all that, the picture of the 
sweet face on the wall revealed 
that there was a dear one who 
won his heart years ago, and she 
was still dear to him, notwith- 
standing she had been dead these 
many years. Possibly I ought 
not to mention a matter so sacred 
to the one now living; but I be- 
lieve our readers should know 
that our friend who has shown 
so much light-hearted jollity in 
these columns has his serious 
side as well as a not-to-be-for- 
gotten sorrow. No wonder we 
see in all his writings, tinctured 
with so much of the pleasant side 
cf life, evidence every now and 
then of ‘‘ the tie that binds’’ him 
to the last home from which he 
will wander no more. Often I 
have thought since then of the 
Rambler in his lonely home; but 
have always been comforted by 
the feeling that his hope in the 
beyond gives him peace and hap- 
piness, notwithstanding earth’s 
best friend is temporarily absent 
from him. 

I omitted to state that the euca- 
lyptus is animportant honey-bear- 
ing tree. It is a rapid grower, and 
furnishes delightful shade. It is 
almost indispensable in some lo- 
calities in California. Some spe- 
cies of eucalyptus, known as gum- 
tree, grow to the height of over 
400 feet. 








RAMBLE 206. 
A Visit to the Hochstein Bee-yard. 


BY RAMBLER. 





John’ Bunyan and his 
allegories have been up- 
on my mind of late, and 
I have been especially 
impressed with the alle- 
gory of people who see 
so many fierce lions in 
their paths, but, getting 
close to them, they are 
chained and harmless. 

It is about the same 
with the alligators. 
They are very fierce to 
terrorize, and sometimes 
people allow the alliga- 
tor of hatred, malice, 
and envy to take posses- 
sionof them. But I had 
no such motive when I 
created that alligator in 
the last Ramble. I 
merely wished to show 
Bro. Howe that there are 
other lightning operators 
in Cuba, and to get even 
with him for reflecting 
upon my wheel - ridingJ 
See GLEANINGS, page 110. And now that 
he has been suspended by that alligator fyr 
a couple of weeks we will turn our atten- 
tion to another trip with our jolly friends. 

When out with Mr. Somerford I mention- 
ed meeting Mr. Hochstein; but since that 
brief call he has moved back further into 
the wilds of Cuba, and it was to his new 
lucation that the Harrys proposed to con- 
duct me. We started with some doubts of 
finding Mr. Hochstein; for to reach him we 
were to ride over innumerable cow-paths 
and by-roads. For several miles it was 
mighty rough but plain traveling; but ere 
long the cow-paths became more numerous 
and diverging. Then if the two Harrys 
agreed upon which road to take there was 
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scarcely a halt. It was jolt, jolt along. 
But if they disagreed they had a brief and 
novel way of deciding the matter. Dis- 
mount. Hands into pockets. A coin. A 
flip. Heads or tails. You win—go ahead. 
Why, I never in my life saw such a quick 
and easy way to travel — lightning opera- 
tors, you know; and, remarkable to say, it 
was no blind guide, for we went straight 
to Mr. Hochstein’s. 








AMERICAN TRAMP AND THE RAMBLER; 
HOCHSTEIN’S APIARY. 


When a mile or more away we saw Mr. 
Hochstein’s tents close up against the moun- 
tains and surrounded with a setting of no- 
ble palms. 

Mr. Hochstein is a bee-keeper of much ex- 
perience; and before coming to Cuba he had 
bees and oranges in Florida. A freeze kill- 
ed his trees, and led him to emigrate to 
Cuba with his family and bees. Mr. Hoch- 
stein is quite an enthusiast upon the bee 
subject, and has occasionally written over 
the nom de plume of **The American 
Tramp.’’ 

Mr. Hochstein’s new home is located upon 
a little plateau overlooking the valley, and 
to the rear is quite a pretentious mountain. 
A nice stream of water flows near his tents, 
and there is enough volume and force to be 
converted into power to run machinery if 
there is ever need of it. The two Harrys 
and I thought Mr. Hochstein had an ideal 
location; and with his experience we pre- 
dict th..t his yields of honey will be large. 

Mr. H. seemed to think so too. 











TILLING THE SOIL IN CUBA. 


for he had purchased a caballe- 
ria (33% acres) of land, and or- 
ange-trees were already being 
planted. 

The natives termed the country 
about him as c/elo (heaven), and 
the lowlands mal pais (bad coun- 
try). Mr. H. was quite delight- 
ed to find himself between the 
two. or in purgatory, as he ex- 
pressed it. In order to get to his 
jinca (farm) oxen are used. and 
one of those immense two-wheel- 
ed carretas. Some of these c.ir- 
retons weigh a ton, and nothing 
can draw them better than the 
patient ox ; but it seems a spe- 
cies of cruelty to tie their heads 
firmly into those yokes. All of 
Mr. H.’s moving of bees, house- 
hold goods, and honey, is done. 
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with an outfit much like the one represent- 
ed in the photo. They are in universal use 
in all of this back country. 

Mr. H. brought his bees from Florida, in 
Heddon hives; and though he likes the hive 
and system of management, he finds that 
the humidity of this climate causes the 
frames and thumb-screws to swell and hold 
the frames practically immovable, and for 
this reason he was using the regular L. 
hive for his increase, and proposed to change 
the Heddon into L. 

We discussed the possibilities of improve- 
ment, and came to the conclusion that quite 
a change was necessary in order to adapt 
the hive to Cuba. I predict that such 
changes will be made. 

At the time of our visit the bees had just 
been moved; the binding-strips were not tak- 
en from the hives, but ‘the bees were roar- 
ing, and working on the bellflower. Inad- 
dition to that the range has romerea, cat- 
claw, palm, and much other flora. 

Mr. H. is one of those bee-men who do 
not believe in wiring combs, and showed us 
several sound new combs that had been 
jolted and banged in the carreton in mov- 
ing, and they were not broken. I have not- 
ed this matter before among bce-keepers, 
and am inclined tothink there is much use- 
less wiring in «a majority of cases. 

Mr. H. thinks his apiary is in good work- 
ing order when he can take a bocoy (100 
gallons) of honey from 280 combs, or 1000 
gallons from 20U colonies at each extract- 
ing. At the time of our visit the apiary 
contained the above number; and as there 
is nothing small about Mr. H. I have no 
doubt he will double that number during 
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the coming season, and I have no doubt he 
will have the prevailing Cuban-American 
idea of an increase to thousands. And here 
is a point we discussed: While somany are 
getting their thousands of colonies, the bee 
journals are conducted for the man with a 
dozen or a hundred or two hun 

A person visiting these lar } 
necessarily feels the spirit fa larger pee 
keeping, and nowhere is is tide mani- "es 
fest than in Cuba. uy 

Another matter that st atk me ech 31 | 
iar was the cheerfulness ~AndUdontentment 
of the lady of the house;\fgr Mr. H, haga ; 
helpmeet, and two childtep grdWn''to the - 
dignity of young people. N, eg at Mr2°/ 
Somerford’s I thought the ‘ Bashrete 5° 
very contented woman; but Mrs~ éin 
is still more isolated, and seems to be will- 
ing to leave all of the refinements of town 
and the pleasure of meeting friends often 
in social intercourse, and to live contentedly 
in this secluded place. 

I noted, however, that the family kept in 
touch with the outside world through a 
number of our popular magazines and pux- 
pers. 

There was ample evidence of Mr. Hoch- 
stein’s prosperity; for while we were there 
the oxen and carreton brought in a load of 
lumber for a new house, and at this writ- 
ing the family are occupying it. I have 
also since learned that the yield of honey 
from the 200 colonies was very satisfactory 
to the owner. 

The ‘‘American Tramp’’ and the Ram- 
bler posed for a photo near the apiary; and 
Harry Beaver, who was the only one that 
day who carried a camera, made the expos- 
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ure. The apiary is nicely shaded by young 
palm-trees. There are several other apia- 
ries within a few miles of Mr. Hochstein, 
and the pasturage seems to be well occupied. 

Upon our return to Artamisa we came by 
a new route. The chief feature on the way 
was some extensive fields of sugar-cane. 
There is either a written or unwritten law 
that calls it trespass for any one to cut even 
one stalk from a field before the harvest 
commences; but when the hands are in the 
field cutting, any one can take and eat, and 
some of the people chew a great amount. 
This is indeed a land of sweetness. 














Another attractive feature on our route 
was the native method of tilling the soil 
with the patient ox and Cuban plow. This 
photo of Rafael and his oxen and his goad 
was taken near the Howe residence. All 
of the land for buneatas (sweet potatoes) 
is prepared in this way, and the bee-keep- 
er is directly interested; but I have a strong 
suspicion that Rafael was preparing that 
land for tobacco. 

Upon the whole we had a very interesting 
journey that day, and I noticed that the 
Harrys attacked their supper as only well- 
worked young men can. 

May 26.—I1 note what Bro. Hochstein says 
on page 439 in reference to green honey. I 
merely stated what I had seen in the honey 
line up to that date. It seemed to me that, 
for table use, there was not care enough 
taken to cleanse the honey properly. I also 
learned from Bridet & Montros, honey-deal- 
ers, that they received much thin honey. I 
am not prepared to say where it came from; 
but as all the Cuban liquid honey goes to 
Germany to be used for manufacturing pur- 
poses it might as well be sour, and have 
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some specks of comb and a few bees in it 
as any way. I could refer Mr. H. to a bo- 
coy or two of honey that was sent to the 
States to be sold for table use; but even 
such an expert salesman as Niver could not 
dispose of it. Was it in the flavor? or was 
it too green? The Rambler can not say. 
As to Mr. Brown, of Tulipan, and his 
yield, the honey season was not ended, and 
how could I be explicit? Bro. Brown, please 
tell us all about that colony. I fear the 
‘“‘American Tramp’’ is allowing the alli- 
gator Envy to sway him a little. 

But let me tell you I learned the other 
day how many bocoys of honey Mr. Hoch- 
stein has taken from his 200 colonies. It 
Was away up, and shows Bro. H. to be an 
expert bee-man. Isuppose I should be pre- 
cise to state the number; but if he was 
touchy on April 21, before the birth of the 
new republic, what is he now after the 20th 
of May? I am clearly in a quandary. 
Guess I will let the American Tramp make 
his own statement. Adios. 





THE MOST WONDERFUL BEE-KEEPER IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Some Remarkable Yields; what can be Done with 
Artificial Pasturage; Double-decker Strong 
Colonies. 


BY J. L. GANDY. 


[Some time ago I promised to place before our read- 
ers some information regarding one of the most ex- 
tensive bee-keepers in the United States, and perhaps 
in the world. He is comparatively unknown to the 
readers of bee-papers, and yet he has made more 
money with bees than perhaps any other man living. 
Iam glad to introduce to you Mr. J I. Gandy, of Hum- 
boldt, Neb., one who has made as much as $25,000 from 
bees in two years. This seems like a fairy tale, but 
there is a great deal more that seems almost as won- 
derful, so much so that what he has done seems almost 
incredible. 

Seeing some accounts in the papers regarding the 
remarkable achievements of this man, I finally wrote 
to some resident bee-keepers and found the accounts 
were reasonably correct. After some correspondence 
with Mr. Gandy himself, a person who, I find, rather 
shrinks from publicity, I finally secured a promise 
from him of an article relating his experience with 
bees, and how he managed to secure such wonderful 
results ; and that is largely accomplished by artificial 
pasturage. The first installment, together with a por- 
trait of Mr. Gandy, is herewith given. 

J. l.. Gandy, son of Dr. O. Gandy, was born Novem- 
ber 3, 1844, in Preston Co, W. Va. With his father he 
removed to Allen Co., Ind., in 1850, and lived on a farm 
until 1862, when he enlisted in Co. A, 30th Ind. Vol., 
Captain (afterward General) Lawton's company, who 
was killed in the Philippines. After serving three 
years he returned home and finished his medical edu- 
cation at University of Michigan and Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, where he graduated. He then locat- 
edin Mills Co., Iowa, remaining a year, and then re- 
moved to Nebraska, where he has resided ever since. 
He is a practicing physician, merchant, and is engaged 
in many other enterprises; but the most important in 
a financial way is bee culture. He has kept bees for 
thirty years, and intends to continue in the business. 
He is the man who brought catnip prominently before 
the public as a bee-plant. He also advocates the large 
hives. 

Some things he says seem to be too wonderful to be 
true. Well, here is his story:—EpD.] 


I give herewith some ideas obtained dur- 
ing my thirty years’ experience as a bee- 
keeper, the last seventeen of which I have 
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handled them as a commercial pursuit, 
keeping during this time from 500 to 3000 
colonies, 100 of them being in my home api- 
ary, of which I will more particularly 
write. During the thirty years I have ex- 
perimented with about all kinds and sizes 
of hives, and will give my observations 
more on the line of hives and some points of 
management wherein I differ radically from 
the average bee-keeper. At the outset I 
wish it understood that I have no hives for 
sale, and am writing simply as a bee-keep- 
er. 

I claim by my method of handling, of 
which I can describe only some of the prin- 
cipal features, bees may be made to pro- 
duce double the ordinary surplus and per- 
haps more. I assume that the reader isa 
bee-keeper who has plenty of nectar-secret- 
ing plants in his neighborhood—as any sec- 
tion can be made a good place for bees at 
an expense of $60 for catnip and sweet-clo- 
ver seed, and this sum is less than the prof- 
it I derived from a single colony last year. 
Much of this increase is attributable to the 
plants; but I am confident that my partic- 
ular methods helped largely to bring about 
the greater yield. 

These methods I advocate are for the use 
of the up-to-date bee-keeper; the lazy, care- 
less operator will be in no way benefited 
by changing. Usually a man successful 
in other pursuits will be a successful bee- 
keeper, while he who fails in other pursuits 
will be as likely to fail with bees. Knowl- 
edge and industry are absolutely necessary 
in apiculture, and one should not attempt 
the handling of even a few colonies without 
studying a good text-book on bees, and sub- 
scribing for and reading at least one relia- 
ble bee journal. One reason for this is that 
the bee industry is in its infancy, and many 
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important discoveries are being made from 
time to time. The importance of this ad- 
vice can not be overestimated. 














J. L. GANDY. 

Many will doubtless wish to know what 
I consider constitutes an up-to-date bee- 
keeper, and I will, therefore, give a pen 
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picture which I hope will reveal some of 
the characteristics of this only too rare in- 
dividual. You make your visit in June, 
and long before you reach his residence you 
will find all roads thickly set to sweet clo- 
ver and catnip, the fragrance of which has 
attracted the bees who are flitting indus- 
triously about among the sweet-scented 
blossoms. Upon arriving at his home you 
will find him busily engaged in putting on 
supers and hiving swarms; but he will find 
time to greet you warmly, and will evince 
great delight in showing you through his 
apiary. You will find his family enthusi- 
astic on the subject of bees, and at the din- 
ner-table you hear much of the blessings of 
apiculture, which enables the family to pur- 
chase all household necessities from the 
sale of honey. The host will tell of having 
twenty-five acres of sweet clover, which he 
cuts for hay, and the same acreage of cat- 
nip, which will enable him to keep 300 col- 
onies instead of the usual 100. From the 
product of these colonies he hopes to be able 
to purchase the next season an adjoining 
$10,000 farm. 

It is not necessary to describe the lazy, 
careless bee-keeper, as he is well known. 
If he would devote the time he now spends 
in writing tothe bee journals of his fail- 
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ures, to the sowing of sweet clover and cat- 
nip seed he would be much more useful to 
the community. He will tell you that he 
does not take a bee journal, for the reason 
that his bees do not pay, and he can not af- 
ford to, not realizing that one of the main 
reasons why they do not pay is hisown lack 
of knowledge in handling. 

When I started bee-keeping on a large 
scale my neighbor bee-keepers did not aver- 
age a surplus yield of over 50 pounds per 
year to the colony. I immediately set about 
improving the bee pasture, and my average 
yield of surplus for eleven years was 150 
pounds to the colony, and for the last six 
years it has been 300 pounds. 

My increase has always paid all ex- 
penses, including 10 per cent interest on the 
investment. I produce chunk, extracted, 
and section honey, and sell all at 15 cents 
per lb. in this and neighboring towns. My 
net profit for eleven years was a little over 
400 per cent, and for the last six years it 
was a little over 800 per cent. Last year 
my home apiary, of which I am now writ- 
ing, 75 colonies (spring count), gave me 407 
lbs. to the colony. 

Some may wish to know how I came to go 
into the bee business. For their enlighten- 


ment I will state that, about seventeen years 
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ago, by financial reverses I became indebt- 
ed $25,000; and as misfortunes never come 
singly, my health also failed until I thought 
I could not follow my professional pursuits 
longer. With a view of regaining my 
health and paying these debts I re-embark- 
ed in the bee business, in which I had had 
enough previous experience to be certain of 
good results. So in 1884 I began by the 
purchase of all the bees I could get, paying 
therefor from $1 to $10 per colony. By in- 
crease and other purchases, by 1890 I had 
500 colonies, and 2000 in 1895, keeping on 
until 1898, when the colonies numbered 
about 3000, nearly the number I now have. 
By 1892 I had every dollar of my indebted- 
ness paid out of the profits from my bee in- 
dustry, and since that time I have invested 
the profits of this branch in farms, averag- 
ing in price from $5000 to $12,000, as the 
profits for each year. Last year I purcihas- 
ed $40,000 worth of land, and $15,000 of 
this amount came from the sale of honey 
and bees. All the land I purchased prior 
to 1898 has more than doubled in value, 
while that bought since has advanced fully 
30 per cent, and has paid in rent, since I 
owned it, fully 8 per cent. I now own 20,000 
acres of fine farm and fruit lands, which, 
at a fair valuation, is worth $60 per acre, 
besides large tracts of wild lands in Dakota, 
Texas, and Kansas, and considerable city 
property. None of it is for sale, as most of 
it pays a fair interest on a much larger 
price. Now it may be seen why I am in 
the bee business. I have regained my 
health, and will continue handling bees 
right along. 

But, to return to the real subject. The 
first eleven years I used small hives of va- 
rious patterns; but for six years I have 
used nothing smaller than a ten- frame 
plain hive. For surplus I use one hive 
above another with empty combs, for ex- 
tracted honey. For chunk honey I use the 
thin brood foundations wired. I use no 
honey-board, queen-excluders, nor separa- 
tors, but allow the queen to breed wher- 
ever she desires, and in that way get fully 
four times as many bees as you get in the 
eight-frame hive where a queen-excluder is 
used. Bees, even in an eight-frame hive, 
generally use the two outside frames on 
each side of the hive for honey and pollen, 
and this leaves but four frames for brood- 
rearing. This, I claim, will not produce 
one-sixth as many bees as the colony should 
contain. I went through a colony having 
on six ten-frame hives last summer, and it 
had brood in 32 frames. That hive produc- 
ed over 500 lbs. of surplus, while the same 
coleny in an eight-frame, with a queen-ex- 
cluder used, would not have produced to ex- 
ceed 100 lbs. of surplus. A queen-excluder 
will exclude the queen, and will also to 
some extent bar or greatly hinder a well- 
filled bee. By using drawn combs we have 
very little use for separators. I don’t use 
them; and when I occasionally run out of 
drawn combs I resort to foundation; with 
drawn combs bees will make about twice 
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as much honey as with foundation. I was 
induced to use large hives by some circum- 
stances which I will relate. 

I helped a man cut two bee-trees seven 
years ago, where the bees had been occu- 
pying the trees for four years. He was cer- 
tain when they went into the trees, for both 
stood in his yard. Both had the space in 
the trees full of honey, giving us 517 and 73 
lbs. respectively; and the same year I had 
a man (who was managing an out-apiary 
for me while running a store) put up 50 
boxes in trees to catch absconding swarms. 
Among them he put up several sugar-bar- 
rels, some cracker-boxes, and some nail- 
kegs. We noticed that the barrels and 
large boxes were first occupied. One colo- 
ny in a barrel we left on the ground in the 
woods until the close of the season, and it 
gave us 300 lbs. of finehoney. Eight years 
ago I had 56 swarms come out in one day; 
and although I had four assistants helping 
hive them, seven or eight swarms clustered 
together and resisted all efforts to separate 
them, so I had two ten-frame hives and two 
supers made, and placed them one above 
the other, leaving the two openings. Now, 
this colony finished up 365 sections of hon- 
ey after filling the two hives, while none of 
the other colonies hived that day gave a sin- 
gle pound of surplus. If I puthalf a dozen 
hives on a colony I leave an opening for 
each hive so that the bees will usually 
work from each hive, and I seldom have a 
swarm from colonies thus treated. With 
those I want to swarm I use the common su- 
per on with sections for surplus honey. I 
had a colony last summer that had five 
twelve-frame hives on full of honey. It 
commenced to swarm, and I immediately 
set two of them off and put on another hive 
with empty combs, also taking out a few 
frames of honey from one of the hives. I 
had set off and put in frames of foundation, 
and they immediately quit coming out, and 
those that were out came back and went to 
work as though nothing had happened. 
For section honey I use the wide frame hold- 
ing eight frames. In a heavy flow a ten or 
twelve frame hive will be filled in a re- 
markably short time; and then if another 
is not added they will swarm, no difference 
how many hives of honey they have on. In 
a heavy flow I have known them to bring in 
20 to 30 pounds in a single day, while those 
in an eight-frame hive were bringing in 7 
to 101bs. perday. I have eight-frame hives 
continually in my apiary for experimental 
purposes to show the great difference to 
other bee-keepers. 

I had two last year, one with a queen-ex- 
cluder and the other without in the same 
yard. Where others made 400 lbs., this 
one with an excluder gave me 60 lbs. of 
chunk honey; and the one without, produc- 
ed 1101bs. I had another that did not give 
a single pound of surplus, although they 
had a fine queen; but they were weak in 
the spring, and had very poor combs in the 
brood-nest, which I did not discover until 
the heavy flow was over. 
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Now, of course you will ask about the 
disadvantages of my system, and I will tell 
you. In breeding queens their full capaci- 
ty they sometimes fail the second year, and 
are usually not good after two years, al- 
though I have had some very good at three 
years of age. I always change them by 
inserting anew queen whenever they begin 
to fail, without regard to age. 

In conclusion I will say a few words 
about selling honey, as that is about as im- 
portant as its production. Of course, I 
could sell my honey at 5 cts. per 1b., and 
make plenty of money out of it; but I think 
it is really worth 15 cts., and is cheaper at 
that price than any thing else of its kind 
we buy to eat; and if I sold at that price 
my neighbors who keep bees, and many of 
them very poor, would have to go out of the 
business, and that would create a monopo- 
ly. I aim to buy all the honey produced I 
can hear of for miles around, and pay 15 
cts. cash per 1b. for it—just what I sell it 
at—and this prevents farmers running it in 
and glutting the market. Storekeepers 
will try to buy honey, especially of small 
producers, just as cheap as they can. 
Now, I make a uniform price for each kind, 
and furnish a good article, and never have 
any complaints. I have my 60-lb. cans 
made to hold 64 lbs.; and when a person 
takes 20 of them I give them an extra can— 
they pay for only 60 lbs. in acan. I usu- 
ally sell comb honey by the case, and guar- 
antee 20 lbs., but I never fail to get in at 
least 22 lbs. I always give liberal weight 


and have every kind of honey in my office, 
and invite all who come in to inspect it and 
eat all they want, especially women and 


children. This will create a taste for hon- 
ey, and children will insist on their parents 
buying it. We make cakes out of honey, 
and can much fruit with it, and this sets 
an example which others will follow. In 
selling honey we can afford to be liberal, 
as it comes to us as a gift, just like finding 
it, and why not distribute it? I have found 
nothing is lost by liberal methods, and it 
will greatly help to counteract the false- 
hoods about honey adulterations. I always 
furnish ministers honey free, and editors 
the same, and then I oftentimes have the 
latter copy articles in their papers from the 
A BC of Bee Culture. Of course, a mer- 
chant who buys honey of a commission firm 
usually has to sell on a close margin, and 
he can not afford to be very liberal; but the 
producer can give away large quantities 
without any loss. I have always thought 
that every dollar’s worth I gave away 
brought me two in return. 

Apiculture is a pleasant, easy, honora- 
ble, and healthy business, and is conducive 
to long life and happiness, not only to your- 
self but to the human race. 

I look upon the apiarist as a benefactor 
of the human race, as his teachings to the 
people warning them of the dangers of us- 
ing refined sugars certainly entitle him to 
the respect and esteem of the humanitarian. 
I have practiced medicine nearly forty 
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years, and have closely observed, and I 
never knew a consumer of honey or bee- 
keeper to die from that dreaded malady, 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys. Therecan 
be no doubt that the use of honey instead 
of sugars tends to prolong life; and I have 
known many invalids, affected with suppos- 
ed incurable disease, to recuperate and get 
well under a diet commsed largely of hon- 
ey. With knowledge and industry the road 
to success for the bee-keeper is an easy one 
o tread, and will lead to health, wealth, 
and happiness. 


[I have no doubt that this will seem like 
a fairy-tale rather than a sober narration 
of what has been accomplished, and I con- 
fess to being myself somewhat stumbled. 
When a man says he has averaged 400 lbs. 
per colony, spring count; has made $25,000 
from bees in two seasons; sells his honey— 
extracted, comb, and chunk—all at 15 cents 
—well, it does seem hard to believe; and 
were it not for the fact that I have obtained 
some corroborative evidence from residents 
in that vicinity, and were it not for the 
further fact that Mr. Gandy writes of ex- 
periences that corroborate my own observa- 
tions, I should feel that the whole thing was 
a hoax. 

Some time ago a bee-keeper, whose name 
I have mislaid, wrote me that I ought to go 
out to Nebraska and visit a bee-keeper whom 
he knew, who was more extensively engag- 
ed in apiculture than any other man in the 
world, and who was more than a million- 
aire. I have not visited him yet, but this 
is the man to whom my friend referred. 

Dr. Gandy tells about making 300 and 
400 lbs. average. Let us now stop and con- 
sider how he does it. W. L. Coggshall puts 
locality first; man next, hive last. In the 
first place, Dr. Gandy undoubtedly has a 
remarkable locality: He has doubled and 
almost trebled its value by putting out, as 
I should judge from what he writes, many 
acres of sweet clover and catnip. Both are 
remarkable honey-plants. My father once 
put out a quarter of an acre; but when he 
had 300 colonies in the neighborhood he 
could scarcely tell what that amount of cat- 
nip would do. But suppose he had set out 
25 acres of sweet clover, and an equal area 
of catnip—then what? I am rather of the 
opinion we should have had some results; 
added to these acreages of clover and cat- 
nip, we have a man who is considerably 
above the ordinary as a bee-keeper. 

He has proved what I have long been try- 
ing to teach, following after the Dadants, 
that large hives—or two or more L. hives 
one on top of the other—are more profitable 
than single L. brood-nests. He practically 
says he does away with swarming; and 
that these big colonies will treble and quad- 
ruple the amount of honey over the amount 
obtained from smaller ones. 

I am having, at this writing, at our south 
yard—a yard I have been taking care of 
myself largely—a few twelve-frame Lang- 
stroth hives; a few Jumbo or Quinby size; 
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quite a number of ten-frame Langstroth, 
and 60 or 70 eight-frame L. hives. Now 
let me tell you the big hives are booming 
with bees and honey. Some of them are 
two and three stories high. Some have one 
story, and combs and two supers being fill- 
ed with comb honey ; and, such colonies! 
This morning, July 14, I could not help 

noting how the bees of these big colonies 
poured into the entrances in perfect streams 
—pouring in and pouring out. Swarm? 
They are just keeping still and sawing 
wood. 

I confess to being somewhat enthusiastic 
about sweet clover and catnip; and you 
may rest assured I shall, at the earliest op- 
portunity, visit our friend, so that I may be 
able to confirm all the wonderful things he 
has told us. 

About his getting 15 cents for his honey— 
he evidently has capital enough to ‘‘corner 
the market;’’ but whether he can do it aft- 
er this season is a question.—ED. ] 





MAC’S BEES. 





BY LOTTA MILLER. 





Mac had read somewhere that there was 
an immense profit in keeping bees; so when 
Mr. Willow offered him a 
five-dollar ‘‘swarm,’’ box in- 
-|cluded, in return for help 
rendered during last sum- 
mer’s harvest he enthusiasti- 
cally accepted it; and visions 
of unlimited wealth and a ta- 
ble flowing with milk and 
honey (Mac’s father owns a 
dairy farm) kept constantly 
appearing before his mind’s eye. That is 
until lately. I think now /e is beginning 
to think it folly to put such peor con- 
fidence in these small exam- 
ples of industry, notwith- 
ing their proverbial reputa- 
tions for steadiness of char- 
acter. 




















A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay. 
Along in April last, Mac 

was continually quoting this |: 
old couplet to his family and 
friends. He wanted his bees to swarm ; 
and he was sure his bees were going to do 
just as he wanted. But as it got along to- 
ward the last of June, and the bees, with 
that unexplainable contrariness sometimes 
noticed by careful observers of the model 
insects, still hadn’t ‘‘swarmed,’’ he be- 
came a trifle anxious. The weather, the 
lack of some particular flower for which 
bees are popularly supposed to have a sweet 
tooth — if one may use that noun in connec- 
tion with bees — perhaps one ought to say 
tongue —every thing and the bees them- 
selves were blamed in turn by Mac for being 
the cause of their disregard for his wishes. 
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Each day, each hour, Mac 
erew to look for the event of 
swarming; and his sister Do- 
ra, whohad promised towatch 
them any time Mac was ab- 
sent, was duly enjoined to 
‘‘keep an eye’’ on their move- 
ments whenever he went ten 
rods from the house. 

In the morning, when he 
went to the ‘‘ lower field ’’ or elsewhere on 
the farm, his parting injunc- 
tion was, ‘*‘ Now keep an eye 
on the bees, Dora, whatever 
you do”’ (‘*or don’t do,’’ 
murmured Dora, sometimes, }| 
sarcastically). ‘‘ They will fs 
be sure to come out to-day, I 
feel very certain, as it is so 
hot.’’ 

Or if it was cloudy, ‘‘ Now, 
Dora, don’t forget to watch the weather ’’ 
(‘‘ as if watching the bees wasn’t enough,”’ 
Dora would complain); ‘‘ and if it clears, 
keep an eye on the bees.”’ 

Or if he went to town with his father, 
‘“Now don’t forget the bees, Dora; and if 
they should swarm, get Mr. Willow to come 
over and hive them.’’ 

And so on. But Dora was usually very 
good-natured about it. Only when she and 
Mac had to take turns at staying at home 
from church to ‘‘ keep an eye’’ on them for 
fear they should lose track of time, and 
break the Sabbath by swarming, she re- 
belled. 

‘*They’re far more bother than they’re 
worth,’’ she said to Mac on one of these oc- 
casions. 

Max bent a reproachful glance upon her. 

** You’ll enjoy eating the honey next win- 
ter,’’ he said. 

‘‘Tt’?l. be winter before they swarm,’’ 
scoffed Dora. 

Whereupon Mac was offended, and would 
not let her stay at home, though it was her 
Sunday to do so. 

One day, nearly the last of June, Mac 
went to town with his father. The morn- 
ing was cool, but gave every promise of de- 
veloping into an exceedingly warm day. 
The mother was in bed with a sick head- 
ache, and Dora was ironing, and ‘‘ strain- 
ing every nerve ’’ to finish before the heat 
of the day. 

‘* Now, Dora,’’ said Mac, ‘‘do try and 
remember to keep an eye on the bees. You 
know what to do if they should swarm? ’”’ 

**T should hope so, indeed.’’ 

Dora was warm and tired, and a little 
cross in consequence. 

‘* They can just watch themselves,’’ said 
she to herself. ‘*‘ They’ll not swarm, any 
way.’’ 

But with the usual perverseness of the 
minor portion of creation not supposed to 
know any thing about human wishes, Mac 
had scarcely got out of sight when those 
bees, to a last one, by the look of the cloud, 
came out of the hive. Such an ‘‘ every 
which way’’! If each individual insect 
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had had a ‘‘ bee in his bonnet ’’ the com- 

motion could not have been greater. 

‘*Oh dear!’’ sighed Dora, 

g] somewhat impatiently. ‘‘And 

4|a swarm this morning, of all 
times!’’ 

But she turned out the fire, 
took the baby to a neighbor’s 
that her mother might not be 

mi disturbed; the children were 
at school, the ‘‘ subscription 
term’’ common in many ru- 
ral places, and started on the run for Mr. 
Willow’s, just as the bees began to hang 
themselves in a cone-shaped cluster on a 
small apple-tree in the orchard. 

Mr. Willow was not at home; but his 
daughter Lallie at once donned her ‘‘ bee 
regimentals,’’ as she termed them, and they 
started back, arriving just in time to see 
the provoking insects scatter, and, after ten 
minutes’ fuss and buzz, enter the hive again 
and go to work as calmly and unconcern- 
edly as if they hadn’t put anybody out in 
the least. 

Dora was mad, and said so. 

Lallie laughed. She was used to all 
sorts of bee behavior, and went back home 
carrying her ‘‘ regimentals,’’ while Dora 
shook out the unironed clothes to prevent 
mildew, and left them over to be dampened 
and ironed ‘‘ in the cool ’’ of the next morn- 
ing. 

Time passed. Every day or two the bees 
would rush out, and, after a tremendous 











amount of fuss, go back into the hive. 

** There must be something wrong with 
the queen,’’ said Mac, who was reading up 
on bee culture. 

‘- There must be something considerably 


wrong with themselves.’’ said Dora. ‘‘If 
they belonged to me I’d smother them, eat 
what honey they have, and be done with it.’’ 

‘* Talk about feminine patience!’’ scoffed 
Mac. 

‘* Patience!’’ repeated Dora, then paus- 
ed. Words failed to express her indigna- 
tion. 

The very next Saturday the bees ‘‘ came 
out’? again and ‘‘settled.’’ This time 
Mac was at home. 

‘* Thank goodness!’’ Dora heaved a big 
sigh of relief. ‘‘ Now I do hope this will 
end it so we can have a little peace.”’ 

‘* A piece with honey on?’’ inquired Mac 
facetiously, shrouding his now smiling 
countenance in a monstrous combination of 
screening and curtain stuff that, by way of 
courtesy, he called a bee-bonnet. After he 
had donned a rubber coat and a pair of 
thick gloves, and tied his coat and trousers 
about the wrists and ankles 
with stout twine (not because 
he was afraid—oh no! mere- 
ly as a necessary precau- |-# 
tion) he was so effectually 
disguised that his own moth- 
er would not have recognized 
him had she happened to 
meet him unwittingly else- 
where. 
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Such a ridiculous figure as he cut! Do- 
ra laughed till she cried, and all the other 
children danced about and shouted with 
merriment. Mac said the noise they made 
frightened the bees back into the hive. 
Then Dora related how ‘‘ grandpa’’ made 
all the noise possible, even setting her to 
drumming on an old tin pan when 47s bees 
swarmed. 

For once Max was wroth with his bees. 

‘*Drat them, any way!’’ said he savage- 
ly, pulling off his toggery. 

‘*Are you going to church this morning, 
Mac?’’ asked Dora the following morning. 

Mac looked at her reproachfully, without 
answering. But sometimes silence is more 
eloquent than speech. Dora suppressed the 
dimples that had begun to play about her 
mouth, but she didn’t offer to stay at home 
too; and probably because Mac was ready 
and waiting, the bees observed that Sab- 
bath in a proper fashion. 

Monday, as the family sat peacefully at 
dinner, something lit in the 
middle of the dining-room 
floor with a loud resounding 
4) whack. It was a large dark 

object, and it came through 

the open door with as much 
|;velocity as if it had been 
hurled from a catapult. 

Mac’s mother screamed ; 
the baby shrieked. Mac and 
Dora looked at the object aghast; the other 
children sat with open mouths; the cat, 
that had been sunning itself on a window- 
sill, arched its back, hissed, and made a 
bee-line for the door. Mac’s father stared 
in astonishment for a second, then said: 

“Horatio, that’s a funny way to come 
into your uncle’s house.”’ 

‘* Jehoshaphat!’’ exclaimed the object, 
which, after it had straightened itself out, 
proved to be nothing more than a cousin of 
Mac, a young law student, home from col- 
lege for vacation. He stood awkwardly 
rubbing the end of his nose, that was rap- 
idly assuming the polish and proportions 
of a door-knob. 

**O uncle! Shut the door, Mac! 
d’ye do, aunt? ’’ 

He then limply subsided into a chair. 

Mac burst out laughing. 

‘* What’s the matter with your nose, Ho- 
ratio? ’’ he asked. 

‘* What’s the matter with your old bees?’’ 
retorted Horatio, blowing on his handker- 
chief, and dabbing the end of his nose with 
the cooled portion. 

Dora ran for the ammonia, and Mac to 
see about his bees. 

‘*There are about five thousand, redhot 
upon the war-path out there,’’ growled Ho- 
ratio. ‘‘One stung me—I guess it was 
only one—’’ somewhat doubtfully. ‘‘ I hope 
Mac’ll get a dose of ’em — serve him right 
for laughing,’’ he added, spitefully. 

‘‘They’re swarming,’’ explained Dora; 
** and I hope they’11 either finish it up or go 
off to the woods.’’ 

Horatio’s wicked wish was fulfilled, for 
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Mac, though he got his swarm safely hived 
at last, was unmercifully stung in several 
places. In his haste he had not adjusted 
his armor properly, and he was not yet 
‘* seasoned to stings.”’ 

As Horatio gazed on his 
swollen and distorted features | 
as Dora hovered about his 
chair with the ammonia-bot- 
tle, he didn’t find his heart 
hard enough to say one of the 
smart things he had ready |; 
for the occasion. But yet he |@< 
couldn’t resist giving him one 
parting ‘‘ dig.”’ 

‘* Laughing’s catching, old fellow,’’ he 
said. 

‘““That’s all right,’’ uttered Mac. His 
lips were thick and stiff. He also tried to 
wink at his cousin, essaying to turn the 
whole thing into a joke; but the wink was 
as poor a thing of its kind as the joke. 

Mac’s enthusiasm waned, and his ardor 
cooled with the bee-stings; but he is too 
plucky to think of relinquishing his bees. 

‘*Live and learn,’’ quotes he. ‘‘I’ll 
know more about bees next season.’’ 
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POISONING FROM SPRAYING. 


Mr. Root:—Since you have had some ex- 
perience with poison from spraying fruit- 
bloom I write to ask you something con- 
cerning it. The condition of our bees has 
become quite alarming. Up until the last 
two or three weeks they have been in a most 
excellent condition, when we noticed a few 
ragged-looking bees. Last week we notic- 
ed large numbers of those bees, and they 
seem to weaken down to an alarming con- 
dition. It seems that the sick bees have 
flown away. There are no bees crawling 
around the yard as they do in bee-paraly- 
sis. Could it be possible that the brood 
reared during fruit bloom could have been 
poisoned from the sprayed pollen? Does 
the spraying affect the working force or 
brood, or both? We have lost a good many 
queens from somecause. The brood hatch- 
ing now seems to be all right. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Richland Co., Wis., June 24. 











HEADS OF 















[From what you write it is our opinion 
that your bees have been suffering from poi- 
son administered during spraying time. 
As a rule the poison does not affect the 
adult bees, but sometimes it does when the 
mixture is given too strong. But it kills 
the young brood and the queens. These 
latter are fed very lavishly by the incoming 
bees just from the fields, and the average 
queen gets a larger dose of the poison than 
any ordinary worker-bee. During spray- 
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ing time we are apt to lose a great many of 
our queens and considerable brood, and all 
together the troubles we experience are just 
about the same as those you describe. I 
should presume that the trouble from your 
old bees disappearing was not because they 
were poisoned, but because they died of old 
age or were worked out. The young brood 
having been poisoned a month or so ago, 
does not give the hive the full quota of bees 
which would now be coming on from the 
brood that would have been hatched, but 
was killed.—Epb. ] 





A FUMIGATING-BOX. 


I wish to make a box to fumigate my 
brood-frames in, and I want to use bisul- 
phide of carbon. You will oblige me by 
giving me directions how to make such a 
box, and how to arrange the carbon — 
whether it should be above or below the 
frames, and how much to use, and how 
long it should be in the box to kill moths, 
eggs, etc. Would the carbon be of any use 
after it has been used once? 

W. A. CORDELL. 

Ashland, Ore., June 7. 


[The answer to C. T. Cole, on page 568, 
July 1, will give you the information you 
desire. You can use a box, and it will be, 
perhaps, in some respects, better than four 
or five hives stacked up, providing it is 
made almost air-tight. It should be so ar- 
ranged that combs can be stored in tiers, 
one above the other, and so that a pint of 
bisulphide of carbon can be placed in a 
vessel above the combs. Never put it be- 
low.—ED. ] 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH NATURE'S 
LABORATORY? 


We have been having very showery weath- 
er for some time, and vegetation is on the 
boom. White clover is blooming quite abun- 
dantly; white sweet clover has just com- 
menced to bloom, while the yellow variety 
was showing the golden a month ago. 

During fruit-bloom the bees built comb 
under the devices, and now the comb is 
empty, and they have not as much honey as 
they had a month ago. When we go among 
the hives at night and ask them how they 
have done to-day they slowly murmur, 
‘‘Barely made a living.’? Kansas farmers 
are praying for help to secure their immense 
wheat crop; but the bees have plenty of 
workers, and no harvest to gather. In the 
good old days of white-clover honey, bees 
had to be very economical of their wax in 
order to be able to save the honey. The 
comb was built so thin as to be scarcely 
perceptible. It’s a long time since I have 
seen such honey. 

What is the matter with Nature’s labora- 
tory? Has the soil lost its sweetness? I 
live all I can in the open air; sew, and pre- 
pare vegetables for cooking, in the shade of 
a large tree. Yesterday, while working 
there with a sunbonnet on, a bee flew in- 
side my bonnet and kissed my cheek. An- 
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other punctured near one eye; a third my 
nose, and in a few minutes I received five 
stings upon my face. I bathed in cool wa- 
ter, and to-day there is no soreness or 
swelling. I suppose those bees thought I 
was to blame for the scarcity of nectar. 

In a recent trip through the country, in 
cars and carriage, I looked constantly for 
bee- pasturage. All I saw was a little 
white clover by the roadside. Farmers do 
their work more thoroughly than formerly. 
In looking over the large fields of oats and 
corn I could not see a weed. The sloughs, 
where fiowers bloomed year by year, are 
now tiled, and the plow and the reaper have 
destroyed them, and corn and meadows 
have taken their place. The Illinois River 
has overflowed her banks, and when the 
waters recede, bees may gather nectar from 
the button bush; and, later, the lowlands 
yield from Spanish needle, polygonum, and 
other wild flowers. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., June 25. 


[I believe you have partly answered your 
own question yourself. Intensive agricul- 
ture has so monopolized lands that were 
once used for pasture, and where white clo- 
ver grew and blossomed, that our former 
source of nectar supply has been largely 
cut off. But these very rains that have 
been killing the goose that laid the golden 
egg this year, are feeding the goose that 
will lay the eggs next'year, because there 
are thousands of acres of white clover which 
are growing luxuriantly in every available 
spot where, before, drouth for a series of 
years had made their growth impossible.— 
Ep. } 


THE CALLING-NOTES OF YOUNG QUEENS. 


I once took a frame in my hand, on which 
I expected a queen to hatch. Presently I 
saw her cut her way out, and she walked a 
few steps and put her head into a cell of 
honey and commenced drinking, and almost 
immediately began ‘‘ piping.’’ The piping 
and drinking seemed in no way to interfere 
with each other. 

Recently I had a swarm from which I 
was expecting a second swarm. Piping 
was nearly constant, but only the younger 
queens were heard until the full time for 
the swarm to issue. Then I began to dis- 
tinguish the high and querulous tone of the 
first to hatch. Still no swarm appeared. 


Next day I opened the hive and looked a 


long time for the queen. Her tone, still 
continuing, directed me to a certain frame, 
yet no queen was visible. Then I found a 
cell near the middle of the frame, which I 
tore off, and out walked a perfect queen. 
From some cause, however, she failed to be- 
come a layer. J. A. BARBER. 
Chuluota, Fla. 





DOGS TO WATCH SWARMS. 
Your paper has saved me several dollars 
on the sale of my honey alone, in addition 
to the valuable information every number 
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contains. I have a question for you to in- 
vestigate. Has a dog ever been trained to 
watch for bees swarming? If so, what 
breed will do it? My shepherd thinks the 
bee-yard is the place for him to stay away 
from. I think a bee-dog would be a valua- 
ble addition to an apiary, especially ‘in 
swarming time. J. D. CRAIC. 
New Germantown, N. J., June 23. 


[I was thinking about this very matter 
the other day, but more particularly in con- 
nection with an apiary located out in the 
woods away from any house. I wondered 
if we could not have a watch-dog that would 
stand as a sentinel over bees to keep off 
thieves. But a dog is a companionable an- 
imal, and it is doubtful whether he would 
be content away from his master unless 
held by a chain, and then he would be use- 
less in case of the approach of thieves, if 
they knew he was chained. I doubt if a 


dog could be trained, unless he be an ex- 
ceptionally smart one, so as to bark when 
swarms come forth. About the first train- 
ing a dog gets around hives is that bees can 
sting, and they soon learn to keep entirely 
away from the premises.—ED. | 


THE USE OF ENTRANCE-GUARDS DURING THE 
SWARMING SEASON; A CORRECTION. 


It occurs to me that your advice to W. W. 
Brockunier, page 479, is misleading. Per- 
haps you did not understand the question 
as I see it. In my experience, where a 
swarm is thwarted in its desire by having 
the queen detained, after the second or 
third attempt to swarm they are almost 
sure to kill the queen; therefore, should the 
queen be confined by an entrance-guard 
she would be killed; and if the guard is 
not removed it would prevent the young 
queen, which would be due to mate ten or 
twelve days later, from taking her wed- 
ding-flight, and the consequence would be 
a hopelessly queenless colony, or else a 
drone-laying queen. Study over this, and 
see if I am not correct. Possibly this may 
not be the experience of others, but I al- 
ways expect a queen to be killed if repeat- 
edly prevented from accompanying the 
swarm. You say noharm will result if the 
guard is kept on during the whole season. 
That advice would not do for me to follow. 

Bluffton, Mo. S. E. MILLER. 


[On reading your letter I said, ‘‘ I agree 
with you exactly.’’ While there is no di- 
rect conflict between my footnote and what 
you write, I see that my answer is not 
quite complete if a swarm should attempt to 
come out and a queen pass the guard. In 
that event even the guard, without doubt, 
should be removed after the swarm returns, 
or, better, while the swarm is in the air a 
hive with empty combs should be placed on 
the old stand, the queen caged, and put 
therein. The parent hive should be remov- 
ed to one side, and the super put on the new 
hive. When the swarm returns, which it 
will do, release the queen.—Ep. | 
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CARBON BISULPHIDE. 


In reply to an article by C. T. Cole, page 
568, I would say I have used carbon bisul- 
phide for seven or eight years to kill chick- 
en lice. I find it is the only surecure. I 
hang it in an open bottle under the roosts. 
In all that time I have never had an acci- 
dent. I have poured it from the can into 
bottles in a room where there was a fire. I 
have inhaled the fumes many a time, and 
even spilled iton my hands. To me it has 
a very sickening odor. It is sure death to 
any thing without lungs. But I had one 
sad experience with it. My coops are very 
old, and it takes eternal vigilance to keep 
the lice down. One year they did not both- 
er during the winter, and I neglected to get 
any of the drug in the spring. It was not 
long before every thing was overrun with 
lice. I had over 100 turkey eggs under 
hens, besides hens’ eggs. I thought it 
would be a good idea to put a few drops in 
the nest, as that would kill the lice on the 
sitting hens. It did, and also the eggs. 
Very few of the eggs hatched, and some 
were near through incubation; so I know by 
experience that it will kill eggs. I used it 
several years before I knew it was at all 
dangerous. I will use nothing else in my 
hen-house. But I use insect-powder in the 
nests now. I have no fear in using it, and 
I would advise all who wish to get rid of 
hen lice, ants (pour it into the hole and 
cover it up; if in a crack, lay a heavy cloth 
over), and all little pests without lungs, to 
use it without fear; but that doesn’t mean 
be careless. Mrs. IpA M. PIKE. 

Cedar Run, Mich. 


IN LIEU OF THE HILL DEVICE. 


On page 524 is an article, ‘‘Burlap and 
the Hill Device,’’ by W. S. Pouder. I in- 
dorse every word he says on this point. 
Years ago I discarded both as a nuisance. 
I use the eight-frame Dovetailed hive. I 
have empty supers, and prepare them thus: 
I take %-inch boards, cut them to fit snug 
inside of super, to vest on the tins ; then an- 
other to fit on top in the rabbet. They will 
be an inch longer than the lower boards. 
Thus prepared your super is ready for 
winter use. You can, if you like, fill in 
chaff or what you like; clean off the top- 
bars with a scraper nicely, and set on your 
super and cover. Do this a little early in 
the fall, so the bees can glue up all sides 
tight. I believe this is as good as any way 
to prepare bees for winter. It has been a 
success so far with me. You can prepare 
your boards, and keep them from year to 
year; and I suggest to the Root Co. that 
these boards be cut, and furnished as a 
part of the hive outfit—at least to those who 
ask for them. J. W. C. GRAY. 

Atwood, I1l., June 23. , 


[Your arrangement would work; but it 
seems to me it involves considerable labor 
and expense. We simply use a super-cover 
that sits squarely on top of the hive. Be- 
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tween this and the thick-top brood-frames 
below, there will be a 4%-inch bee-space, so 
that the bees can pass back and forth. On 
top of this super-cover, made of a pine 
board ;; inch thick, and bound at the ends 
with tins to prevent warping, we put a 
chaff cushion or a tray having a burlap bot- 
tom filled with chaff, planer-shavings, or any 
porous material. The telescope cover sits 
down over the whole. We have discarded 
the Hili device in wintering, and now pre- 
fer the sealed cover rather than a burlap 
cover that lets the moisture or ‘‘ sweat,’’ as 
some call it, ascend into the packing mate- 
rial, and make it damp for the bees.—Ep. | 





HOW TO GET THE LITTLE WOOD ANTS OUT 
OF HIVES AND SUPERS. 


I have read some good recipes in GLEAN- 
INGS concerning the little wood ants caus- 
ing a lot of trouble at times by getting into 
the supers, and trying to hold possession of 
the colony of bees. I had much trouble 
from the little pests till I tried this remedy. 
Take a piece of gum camphor, about the 
size of a common bean, and tie it upina 
thin piece of brown cotton or calico rag. 
Open the hive to where the ants are. Lay 
the rag with camphor in right in their nest, 
then close the hive, and in two hours open 
it and see where the ants are. If they 
have moved to another hive, give them an- 
other lump of camphor. Let the first one 
stay where you put it. They will not stay 
where camphor is. I have run them out 
from between the sections by laying the rag 
of camphor on top of the sections over the 
ants. The camphor will not hinder the 
bees in their labor, or at least it never has 
for me; but it makes the ants ‘‘ get a move 
on ’em.”’ J. D. Howarp. 

Dunkinsville, O., June 23. 


[Your suggestion is a valuable one; and 
those of our readers who are troubled with 
little ants will do well to carry into effect 
your ‘‘cure.’’—ED. ] 





GEORGE W. YORK FOR GENERAL MANAGER. 


I consider Mr. George W. York, editor 
and owner of the Amer. Bee Journal, as 
the logical candidate for General Manager 
of the National Bee-keepers’ Association at 
the election to be held in December, 1902. 
It is common knowledge that Mr.. York 
stands in the foremost rank of bee-men in 
America, and that he has always had the 
interest of the National and of bee-keepers 
in general at heart. Mr. York is an ex- 
president of the National, and right in the 
line for promotion. 

It is probably not generally known that 
Mr. York received the next highest number 
of votes for General Manager after Mr. 
Secor at the last election. Mr. York has 
declared repeatedly that he is not a candi- 
date for any office, but I believe he would 
obey a unanimous call, and sacrifice his 
personal feelings to the good of the greatest 
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number. He is in position to do great good 
in the way of publicity and promotion, and 
his journal has always been ready to for- 
ward the interests of the National. 
HERMAN F. Moore. 


[It is true that Mr. York has repeatedly 
declared he is not a candidate for the office 
of General Manager. I once broached the 
subject to him, and he very positively declin- 
ed to be considered a candidate. He based 
this refusal on the ground that no bee-edi- 
tor should take the office. But if he were 
to get the uwwanimous support he might re- 
consider. Personally I know he would 
make a good General Manager; and I do 
not see why the fact of his being an editor 
of a bee-paper should stand in the way of 
his considering the office. Mr. Secor has 
said he wished to be relieved. Just what 
his future action will be I do not know. 
There are a dozen good men whom I could 
support as candidates, and Mr. York, Mr. 
Hutchinson, Mr. France, and Mr. Secor 
are some of them. 

Now, when I say I donot believe that the 
position of editor bars one from being Gener- 
al Manager, I wish to say emphatically there 
are other reasons why I, as one of them, 
can not and will not be considered as a can- 
didate; but I can give my support most cor- 
dially to any of the other bee-editors. I 
suspect the publication of this letter from 
Mr. Moore will raise a breeze with Bro. 
York. Well, let him raise the wind, Mr. 
Moore, and I can stand a good deal—these 
hot days. The Association needs some men 
who can cool things off a little.—Ep. ] 





A PLURALITY OF EGGS IN ONE CELL. 

I have a colony in a ten-frame L. hive 
that swarmed twice and superseded its 
queen. This young queen at this time has 
every cell filled with from three to seven 
eggs. This room consists of about seven 
combs. Those eggs hatch out perfect work- 
ers. As this is contrary tocustom I should 
like an explanation. G. B. Crum. 

Pearson, Ga., July 5. 


[The circumstance you relate is quite un- 
usual — that is, if the queen fills the whole 
seven combs, which we can hardly think 
possible, in the way you describe. Very 
often a queen, when she is young, and just 
beginning to lay, will deposit four or five 
eggs in a cell; but she will soon get down 
to regulation work and put only one egg in 
a cell. Drone-laying queens and fertile 
workers, or ‘‘ laying workers,’’ as some 
call them, will very often lay several eggs 
in a cell.—Ep. ] 


A PECULIAR CASE OF BEE-POISONING. 


Mr. A. I. Root:—I shall be compelled to 
sell my bees. Two years ago last fall I 
got stung four or five times on the face, and 
it poisoned me for the first time; and in 
about two weeks I came down with typhoid 
fever. I was not able to handle them any 
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more that fall. I commenced the next 
spring, and I have inhaled something from 
them that affects me the same as a cold in 
my head and lungs, only worse. It affects 
me just as soon as I go among them. I 
have been wearing a sponge over my mouth, 
but it makes no difference. Some thought 
it was pollen. I have had to feed my bees 
this winter. I inhale it every time I go into 
the cellar. 

You will notice I commenced this letter 
some time ago. It is now June 11, and I 
will try to finish it. I have sold my bees. 
I got stung both nights they came after 
them. The first night I was very bad; but 
the last night it went to my head and 
lungs, and I did not know whether I should 
live or die for about an hour. I have had 
several such spells before, most of them 
caused by inhaling the poison. 

Mrs. J. H. GRAy. 

Cedar Run, Mich., June 11. 


[It would be interesting to know whether 
any of our subscribers have had any simi- 
lar experience. Years ago Mr. Langstroth 
told how the bee-poisoning affected him as 
soon as he went into the bee-yard. Even 
the very aroma of the bees would give him 
a very unpleasant sensation. This was 
during the latter end of his life, especially 
in the spring, when he first went out to 
work with his favorite pets.—Eb. | 
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W. R., Ohio.—There is danger of using 
too much sulphur in fumigating comb hon- 
ey. The larger the room, of course the 
more sulphur is needed. One pound ina 
room about 10X10, 10 feet high, will not be 
too much. The plan now recommended is 
to use bisulphide of carbon. About a pint 
of it should be put into a pan just over the 
pile of honey. Honey should be stored in 
some empty hives outdoors. Then the drug 
should be placed in the pan above referred 
to, on top of the whole. The fumes and gas 
that rise from the bisulphide are heavier 
than air, and will settle all around through 
the honey. The bisulphide will not discol- 
or, while the sulphur is likely to do so. 


W. H. H., Pa.—If you clipped the queen’s 
wings before she took her flight she would 
prove utterly worthless, and should, there- 
fore, be removed from the hive and killed. 
The bees should be given unsealed brood to 
rear another one, or, better still, a cell. 

A glass slide could be used in the top 
of an Alley drone-trap, in place of the 
zinc slide very readily; but the ordinary 
manufacturer could not ship glass in a 
small article of this kind. There is anoth- 
er objection to it in that the bees would be 
apt to fly against it, bumping their heads 
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and struggling to get out. Our opinion is 
that a black wire cloth would be far better 
than glass if zinc is not to be used. 








OUR 


om 
J HOMES, 


BY A.1.ROOT. 











Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.— Matt. 5:16 

The sermon had commenced when I reach- 
ed our little church, so I did not get the 
text; but as nearly as I could make out it 
was the one I have given above, or some- 
thing very nearly like it. Toward the close 
of the sermon the pastor took up a side of 
the text I had never thought of, or at least 
had never thought very much about. He 
said, in substance, a professing Christian 
might shed darkness instead of *‘ light ’’ on 
those about him by dishonoring his Savior 
and his profession by his conduct. He said 
a very profane man had recently been con- 
verted; and, from the way he spoke, I 
judged it was some one not very far remov- 
ed from our locality. This man had a 
kicking cow, and he admitted to his pastor 
that his greatest trial would come should 
this cow again get on one of her kicking- 
spells, and kick over the milk. His pastor 
told him to make this very matter a subject 
of special prayer. This newly converted 
man did so; in fact, if I heard correctly, he 
spent a great part of one night in praying 
that God would help him to overcome this 
one grievous sin. I can easily imagine this 
to be true, for I have passed through simi- 
lar experiences. If I am correct, Satan 
kept putting the idea into his thoughts that 
he had made a great blunder in ever ¢hink- 
ing of becoming a Christian. Satan kept 
saying, ‘‘If that cow kicks the pail over 
again, and gets on one of her ‘tantrums,’ 
as she is almost sure to do, you know you 
will swear, and no power on earth or in 
heaven can keep you from it with that tem- 
per of yours.’’ 

I can imagine the poor man trying again 
and again to get the matter out of his mind 
until he was worked up into a fever. Sa- 
tan held up before him how the neighbors 
and the whole town would laugh and com- 
ment on the fact that Mr. Blank, who had 
just ‘‘ got religion,’’ and united with the 
church, got mad and swore at his cow so 
they could hear him all over town. There 
was no brave or manly way to get rid of 
the trial or ordeal, however. Thecow must 
be milked, and he must do it. He got along 
very well until nearly through. Then she 
became restless, and began to switch her 
tail in the old way. Our friend began to 
pray for grace, for control; but the cow be- 
gan to kick, notwithstanding his prayers. 
She kicked the pail over, but he, by a 
mighty effort of self-control, shut his teeth 
and did not let an ugly word come out. 
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Finally she kicked with do// feet, and struck 
our newly converted man so as nearly to 
knock him off Azs feet, but not quite. He 
managed, by a strong effort, not only to 
keep his /ee/, but, in a like manner, to keep 
his religion and his hold on the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world, 
and gained the victory. 

The pastor didn’t tell us any more about 
the man; but we all knew it without his 
telling us. He continued to let his light 
shine for Christ Jesus — of course, he did. 
Very likely his whole future Christian life 
hinged on this one trifling incident. From 
that moment his mind began to enlarge and 
expand, and he began to see the awful fol- 
ly —nay, absurdity — of letting such a tri- 
fling thing asa ‘‘ kicking cow’”’ induce a 
man to take his Maker’s name in vain. 
For the first time in years or in his life, 
perhaps, he was ‘‘ clothed and in his right 
mind,’’ sitting at the Savior’s feet, and 
learning of him. Instead of sending dark- 
ness and curses out in every direction, he 
was sending out beams of light and beams 
of joy and hope to a suffering and sinful 
world. 

Does some one ask about the cow? Well, 
the pastor didn’t tell us about er either, 
after the incident I have mentioned; but our 
up-to-date stock-breeders will tell you that 
the probabilities are that, in process of 
time, she was a changed cow. O my dear 
friends! the gospel of Christ Jesus gets 
hold (indirectly) of even the domestic ani- 
mals. The swearing and blows were the 
very things that fanned and kept at fever 
heat the satanic behavior that had been 
trained into her. Let me go back a little. 

This young minister did not know how 
many in that Sunday-evening meeting need- 
ed just that sermon; but I know some who 
did. Some weeks ago one of my boys (the 
boys who work for me) was obliged for a 
little time to put up with something from 
another person that was not very pleasant. 
and, #é thought, entirely uncalled for. I 
did what I thought best under the circum- 
stances, and exhorted him to be patient and 
let it pass. He said he could bear about 
so much; but when his temper got up he 
could not control it. I tried to tell him 
that, when the great Father above made 
the world, he made provision for just such 
cases as this, and provided a helper, even 
his only Son, who was always ready to re- 
spond to our call. He seemed to think, 
however, that nothing of the kind would 
avail much with zs temper. 

Another young friend who is trying to 
lead a Christian life says he gets along 
very well until he is ‘‘ real mad,’’ and then 
he doesn’t care for any thing. At such 
times, in his rage he calls the person he is 
mad at ‘‘every mean name he can think 
of.’’ It just now occurs to me that children 
(or, if you choose, young people) are not 
the only ones who at times give certain peo- 
ple ‘‘a piece of their mind,’’ and perhaps 
pride themselves on their ‘‘ plain speak- 
ing.’’ Men sometimes term it ‘‘ giving him 
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a blowing-up.’’ All these different ex- 
pressions mean, if I am correct, calling 
folks names when you are mad. It is true, 
you can apologize and ask to be forgiven 
when your anger has passed by, and per- 
haps your friend (it often zs a friend who 
gets the blowing-up) may ¢ry to forget the 
unkind words uttered in a passion; but, oh 
how much unhappiness and pain would 
have been spared if the harsh words had 
never been spoken! 

These two I have spoken of were present 
and heard the sermon; and as there was a 
lot of other young people there, who can say 
but that every one of them needed that sim- 
ple little story? 

Just a word more about cows, in closing. 
Another of my boys who has worked with 
cows, and has done considerable milking, 
said he had been kicked over by cows a 
good many times, but that he never swore 
at them nor pounded them. Said I: 

‘* But what do you do with kicking cows? 
Does whipping never de them any good? ’’ 

**T think not. So far as I know it al- 
ways makes them worse.’’ 

Now, friends, it is probably true that 
there are kicking horses and kicking cows 
that you might whip to death without con- 
quering or driving out in the least the ugly 
spirit. You may forture them; but as long 
as there is a spark of life left it is plainly 
evident they haven’t given up, and prefer 
to die unconquered. I think expert horse- 
trainers will bear me out inthis. Well, in 
view of this is it not sheer folly and a relic 
of barbarism to think of bettering things 
by the swearing and pounding method? 
Finally, isn’t it true that we have some boys 
(yes, and perhaps sometimes even girls 
too) who are almost as stubborn as the 
dumb brutes? I would by no means advo- 
cate doing away with punishment; but let 
the punishment come from a Christian man 
or woman, and let it be done in a Chris- 
tianlike way. The ‘‘ blowing-up’’ process 
is not at all what is wanted, for a// pun- 
ishment should be administered in the spir- 
it of kindness and love. 








Temperance. 








WHAT THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE IS DOING. 


Some years ago I visited a relative at 
Xenia, Ohio, and in looking over the city 
our conversation turned on temperance. 
Saloons there were wide open ; the mayor 
and other officers seemed rather in sympa- 
thy with the ‘‘ wets;’’ Christian people ei- 
ther didn’t know or didn’t care, and the 
outlook did indeed seem hopeless. I sug- 
gested that the city needed a brisk stirring- 
up by the Anti-saloon League; but my com- 
panion said they had just been trying to 
have some meetings; but as nobody gave 
them any attention, he ‘‘guessed’’ they 
gave the town up asa bad job. Bribes and 
steals, among the city officers, seemed to be 
a common thing; and as the saloon element 
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ruled, there was nobody to make a fuss 
about it. I saw some boys stealing peaches 
from the crates at the railroad station, and 
asked why this was permitted in broad day- 
light. My companion said it was because 
the agent’s own boy was one of the ‘‘gang,”’ 
and he said this was a fair sample of the 
way things were allowed to go on in a 
‘*whisky-ruled’’ town. Of course, there 
was wrangling all the time; but every ef- 
fort to punish the guilty parties seemed only 
to end in long and expensive litigation, with 
almost one result—the rascals came out 
ahead. . And this state of affairs was go- 
ing on in one of the finest and most produc- 
tive portions of the whole State of Ohio. 
You may be sure that I have watched with 
interest the temperance movement that start- 
ed a year or more ago. Now please read 
the following from the State Superintend- 
ent of our League, who, I take pride in say- 


ing, is a very dear friend of mine: 

My dear Friend:—I am in receipt of your card in 
reply to mine concerning the proposed Anti-saloon 
Congress. We have decided to haveit. It will be held 
December 2, 3, 4, in Columbus, and we shall expect 
you to be present. 

We are having hot times now all over the State. Up. 
until to-day 59 towns have voted ; 38 have gone dry, 
and 21 have voted to continue the saloons. This is a 
pretty good record in view of the fact that our friends, 
in many places, run in and forced the vote without 
due preparation. They are learning better now. 

I think it is a safe estimate that, before the next 
Legislature meets, fully two hundred towns will have 
rid themselves of the saloons. Surely this pays for all 
the cost and sacrifice of the past. Xenia voted day be- 
fore yesterday, and won by 199 majority dry. This is 
the most terrific fight we have had yet. It has been 
dry under the ordinance; but the law was being violat- 
ed by a large number of the saloonists, and the mayor 
refused to enforce it absolutely; and, being an ordi- 
nance, we could not take it to the county courts, so we 
were helpless. We have it upon good authority that 
the saloon and brewery interests spent $13,000 in their 
effort to make it go wet, but failed. When the returns. 
came in, and it was found that the town had gone dry, 
the good [peered gathered on the streets and sang 
hymns, and laughed and cried and congratulated each 
other, and used up all the explosives that had been 
laid in for the Fourth of July—went to the churches 
and had prayer-meetings. and a general season of re- 
joicing. They have had a long hard fight. 

The next largest town which is to vote is Ironton, a 
place of 15,000 or 18,000 people. I am doubtful about 
results, but they put upa hard fight. They vote July 
17. There is scarcely a day now that some town is not 
voting, and some days three or four. 

I hope you are enjoying good health and your new 
home. When youare at leisure, let me hear from you. 

P. A. BAKER, State Supt. 

Columbus, Ohio, June 26, 1902. 


Well, friends, what do you think of that? 
I have not been very much in the ‘‘ fireworks 
business’’ for some time past; but when it 
comes to emancipating such a town as Xenia 
from ‘‘rum rule’’ I believe I could with a 
good conscience waste money on firecrack- 
ers, and help make a noise equal to any 
youngster. During the 4th of July just 
past, Mrs. Root was alone all day in ‘‘the 
cabin in the woods,’’ and she says she not 
only did not hear a firecracker nor smell 
gunpowder, but did not get «sight of a liv- 
ing soul during that independence day (I 
was off in Ohio); but if the time is at hand 
when fireworks are to be used to celebrate 
emancipation from rum, I am sure she too 
will join me in burning powder and making 
a racket. 
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HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


A prominent queen-breeder writes: ‘“‘I have reared 
and sold over 5000 queens in the past few years, and I 
am using your stock exclusively, as it zs the best J can 
get.’ Another writes: ‘‘The queen mother I got of 
you is the best gueen I ever saw.”” A prominent writer 
for the Review states the Laws queen is making a fine 
showing. Many nice letters indicative of the superi- 
ority of Laws’ queens on file. Prices: Tested or un- 
tested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00 Discount on large lots. 

Write for circular. — hit 2 cell 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 





from silk to coars 
est fabrics, Theceievratea & 


BALL-BEARING 


ARLINGTON 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) § 
Combines hizhest craue mechanical effi- [g 
ciency with beautifulappearance. Finest ff 
and most complete attachments. BALL # 
BEARING, hence easy runninz, noiseless. i 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold. ¥ 
Testimonials from every State. u 

Write for Free Vatalog showing all styles and samples of werk. 

Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 

Our Automatic Cabinet at $17.75 is a wonder. © 

CASH BUYERS’ 0 

ERENCE, 


Shipped on 8 
Months’ Trial 














if This:'Weather 


makes your wire fence sag, it isn’t the PAGE. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 





BELCIAN HARES! 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 
register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 
of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 

a Write for book. Mgr. of The A. I. Root Oo, 

J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 

4 <2 - ri S and cash. Neatest, cheap- 
- - est, strongest, most desir- 
able. 5000 in 42 States. Tested for 20 years. Indorsed 


by agricultural colleges and scientific men. Book for 
stamp. Shawver Brothers, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 





Barns of plank save timber 








New Self-sealing 
Honey- pails 


Six sizes; sample by mail, 
10 cts. Send for price list. 





R. H. SMITH, 
St. Thomas, - Canada. 


Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- em, 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- __ = 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0.,_ ; 
44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y. 
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Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you_considering the purchase of a 

4 piano? ur proposition will prove more en- 

7 tertaining than any you have had. Catalog 

and jull information free on application. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY 

- | P.O. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana | ~ 
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Wagon Werld Awheel. 














Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagen to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your eld wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Ne cracked hubs, ne 
leose spokes, neo rotten fellees, no resetting. Write fer 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 

Electric Whee! Co., Box 95, Quincy, Ilise 


BARNES’ 


Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keeper’s use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc., etc. 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
fF log and prices. Address 
W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 

545 Ruby St., 
Rockford, : Illinois. 


Fruit Packages of All Kinds. 


—ALSO— 
BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. .. 


Order your supplies now befere 
the busy season catches you, 
Price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, ~ - Erie County, Ohie. 
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Advanceda 
Bee Culture Ww Ww ¥ 


The new edition is now out. It 
contains 100 pages; is well illus- 
trated—some of the pictures being 
colored plates on enameled paper 
—and describes some of the most 
advanced methods of management 
from one end of the year to the 
other; 31 chapters being devoted 
to as many prominent features of 
bee-keeping. Price 50 cts.; or the 
BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW and the 
book one year for only $1.25. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 





Long Tongues Valuable 
South as well as North. 


How Moore’s strain of Italians roll in the honey 
down in Texas 





Hutto, Texas, Nov. 19, 1902. 

J. P. Moore.—Dear sir:—I wish to write you in re- 
gard to queens purchased of you. I could 
ten sooner, but I wanted to test them thoroughly and 
see if they had those remarkable qualities of a three- 
banded Italian bee. I must confess to you I am more 
surprised every day as I watch them. They simply 
“‘roll the honey in ”’ It seems that they get honey 
where others are idle or trying to rob; and for gentle- 
ness of handling, I have never seen the like. Friend 
E. R. Root was right when he said your bees have the 
longest tongues; for they get honey where others 
fail. I will express my thanks for such queens. I am 
more than pleased. I wi!l stock my yut-apiaries next 
spring with your queens. 

Yours truly, HENRY SCHMIDT. 

The above is pretty strong evidence that red clover 
is not the only plant which requires long-tongue bees 
to secure the greatest quantity of nectar. 

Daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize-winner, 
and other choice breeders: Untested, 75 cts. each; 
six, $4.00: dozen, $7.50. Select untested, $1.00 each; 
six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular free. I am filling all orders by 
return mail, and shall probably be able to do so till 
the close of the season. 





J, P, Moore, L. Box 1, Morgan, Kentucky, 


Pendleton County. 





NONE BUT THE BEST QUEENS 
ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANY ONE. 


No bee-keeper wants to give hive room to inferior 
bees. The best queens fill their hives with brood. The 
best bees fill their supers with honey. Every bee- 
keeper knows this, but does not know that our strain 
of Italians are in the lead. Try them. You will not 
be disappointed. Choice tested queens, $1.00 each. 
Untested, 75c; $8.00 per doz. Send for price list. 

J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 
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Queens! 


Buy them of H. G. Quirin, the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. he A. I. Root Co. tells us 
our stock is extra fine. Editor York, of the A merz- 
can Bee Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Neb., has secured over 400 lbs. of honey 
(mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
queens. We have files of testimonials similar to 
the above. 

Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
long - tongued red-clover queens in the United 
States. 

Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built up our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1888. 


Price of Queens After July First. 





1 6 


SN ssbpbbowspsreasseet $ 75 00 
Tested = 00 
Selected Tested 1 50 00 
Extra Selected Tested—the best 

that money can buy 3 00 





$ 





We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 
nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
a price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
ali orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Post and Money-order Office, Parkertown, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Cc. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 











We have the largest stock of supplies in 
the State. Can ship on one day’s notice. 
Send for our 48-page illustrated catalog 
and give us a trial order. 


L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOT PRETTY 
BUT GOOD.... 


breeders. One colony gathered 521 lbs. extracted last 
season. Drones from Moore’s strain, untested, 75c; 
select untested, $1.00. Send money by money order or 
registered letter to T. H. Trice, 

Box 53, New Providence, Montgomery Co., Tenn. 





That’s what my strain 
of Italiansare; gentle 
prolific, and great 
honey gatherers and 





HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. _. 

I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $8.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $5 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1, 2, and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap. Quoted on application. 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 








Famous Italian Queens. 


gatherers. 


: 
: 
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Buckeye Strain of Three-banded Long-tongues are wonderful honey- 
One customer bought 10 dozen. 
bought a few last season as a trial. 


Muth’s Strain of Golden Italians. 


As fine as money can buy. Either of the above by return mail, 75c 
each, six for $4.00; selected tested—best money can buy—$1.50. 
line of finest Dovetailed Hives and Supplies. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., 


SDS DOGHOD DF HOSHOSOFODHODOHS LS HOOO99 OO 99O600506 6009504069 09H9O9 


Just think of it. He 


Full 
Send for catalog. 


Front and Walnut 
Streets, 


Cincinnati, O 


| 
2 








QUEENS! 


BY RETURN MAIL. 





PPAPA APP PPP PDD 


We are now breeding from three dis- 
tinct strains; viz., Imported or leather 
color, Root’s long-tongued or red-clo- 
ver strain, and our old strain of white 
banded yellow Italians, or albinos. 


PRICES: 
Tested Caches i24.s.% bv eh diatancor Oran $1.25 
SBlOCE TEBIEE, CAC G66 ceccicccdwssis 1.50 
Warranted purely mated, each.... .75 
Same, per half dozen......... .00 
SAME, PCL GOZCD oy.:0. 6:5. 6issieiss siete 7.50 
NIGUORS EOE MORSE i 5. 6hn: ois ise sateiece eine acer -65 
Same, per half dozen......... 3.50 
Same; Per GOzvews « 6.6. sie. c.e 4sie.06. 7.00 


We have also a full line of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies including THE A. I. 
ROOT COMPANY’S GOODS. Send 
for our 32-page illustrated catalog. 








W.W.Cary & Son, 


Lyonsville, Mass. 














TERRACE QUEENS. 


Bred from selected stock; best of workers; 
very gentle, and fine color. Warranted, 75 
cts.; six for $4.00; dozen, $7.50; tested, $1.00. 
Harold Hornor, Terrace Apiary, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
o 
? After July Ist I will sell fine Italians as 
Notice * follows: Untested, 55c; tested, $1.00; 
breeders, $200. My bees are hardy, gentle, and pro- 
lific and work well on red clover. I also have choice 
stock of Doolittle’s, Root’s red-clover, and other 


strains, and will do the best Ican to please. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Earl Y. Safford, Salem, N. Y. 


POR. SALE.—100 Langstroth winter hives, supers, 
zinc honey-boards, bee-escapes, and feeders. 
KARL KErM, 149 York St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











QUEENS! 


From the Lone Star Aplaties. 
G. F. Davidson & Son, prop’s, 
have made great prep- 
arations for the com- 
ing season to accom- 
modate their many 
customers with either 
Long-tongue, Import- 
ed Stock, or Golden 
ueens, They have 
ught out the queen- 
rearing business of O. 
P. Hyde & Son, Hutto, 
Texas, and by buying 
and increasing their 
are better prepared than ever 
ublic. One of 
Stock direct 
from Italy; Goldens from leading queen-breeders. 
Fine breeders of each of the above have been added 
to their yards. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for queen circular and price list. We are 
now prepared to fill orders for Cyprian and Carnio- 
lan queens. Good strains. Address 
G. F. Davidson & Son, Box 190, Floresville, Texas. 


60000808 2D 02D B8877DB 
Special Notice to Bee-keepers! 


TEXAS 


ain Oe 
> 





number of nuclei, the 
to cater to the trade of the bee-keeping 
Root’s Long-tongue Breeders; Importe 








Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 





SEND FOR CATALOG. 


F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 


| 182 Friend St., Ist Flight. 
LALLA 





Try a Few of My Queens. 


For the first time this season I have a few queens 
ahead of orders. These orders came from all custo- 
mers who had tried a few queens—some of them doz- 
ens or hundreds—and liked them. A few from new 
ones. But as Iwas pushed with orders I advertised 
very moderately. Now I have a big lot of nuclei and 
queens, and can send queens promptly as follows: 
Warranted queens, 75c; six for $4.00; one choice select 
warranted, $1.00; six for $5.00. Send for free folder. 

J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Florida. 
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Built for Long Service 
FROM THREE FACTORIES <a 


We ship direct to the consumer 

We make the most reliable line of 

vehicles, harness, etc., to be 

found anywhere and sell at x. 

the lowest wholesale prices 4S ——— y—) 
We Handle No "Gor ROXBNS 

sLow-Grade Work. “XYj)/<X0/\S 

Strong, durable material and good honest workmanship make 

our vehicles and harness outlast two of the ordinary kind. 

Write at Once for our guaranteed freight eharges to your 

station on any vehicle. Carts from $11.00 to 

$38.75; Road Wagons from $28.90 to$105.00; Buggies from $36 

to $82.45; Surreys from $52.20 to $120.12; Spring Wagons from 

$37.50 to $112.50; Farm Wagons from 831.55 to $65.65; Single 

Harness from $4.80 to $20.20; F; a from $12.80 to $39.00 

asi 


WE SEND FRE the largest it trated Vehiele and Hare 


mess catalog ever issued, Send for it. 
©ASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E-845, OHIOAGO. 


10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder, Colorado. 








I Make Red-clover Workers 


and I can work in flowers and get 
honey where others can’t. I am guar- 
anteed to work in red clover. Will 
forfeit $100 to any one coming here, 
and proving that they can’t work 
clover. Twenty years’ experience in 
bees and queens. All queens are rear- 
ed from best mothers and best methods. In 1900 many 
of my colonies stored 200 lbs. and over of red-clover 
honey. Our bees commenced swarming in April this 
year. It takes only good stock to swarm so early. 
One untested, 75c; dozen, $7.00. Tested, $1.00; dozen, 
$10.00. Breeders, $5.00. Golden queens as well as 
Red-clover. Queens by return mail. 50 to 100 queens 
at special prices. Money-order office, Guernsey. 


G. Routzahn, [enallen, Pa. 





Iimp’t’cd Queens Direct from Italy 

Please send us your address on a postal card, and we 
will send you our price list of queens, written in Eng- 
lish. Our motto: *‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to vou, do ye even so to them.’’ Address 
Malan Brothers. - : . . Queen-breeders, 
‘“‘ Apiario,”’ Luserna, San Giovanni, Italy. 





Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives. Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shipping 
facilities in the worl You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Bee-supplies Quick 


Let us show you how quick we can fill 
your orders. Best of goods and the 
best place in country to ship from. 
Get our Prices on Dovetailed Hives and Sections. Write 
to us if you have any Honey or Beeswax to sell. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO.. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
1004 East Washington Street. 


The Best Stock. 


I have had 18 years’ experience in the production of 
honey, and during that time I have always tried to 
improve my stock by buying queens from breeders 
who breed for honey-gathering instead of color; then, 
by crossing these different strains, and selecting the 
best, and breeding from them, I have secured a strain 
of stock that is the equal of any for honey-gathering. 
This year lam —s from a daughter of Root’s fa- 
mous $200 queen, and from the stock of J. P Moore, 
Warranted queens, in any quantity, will be sold at 55 
cts. each, and satisfaction will be guaranteed in every 
case, or money will be refunded. 


L. H. Robey, Worthington, W. Va. 


Queens! Queens! 


We have five different yards, 5 to 20 miles apart, 
where Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, and 
Albinos are bred for business. You can send in your 
orders at a — the rest of this year: Test- 
ed, $1 50 each; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per doz. Untested, 
75c each; $4.25 for six, or $8.00 per doz. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed Write for free 
catalog. Tells how to raise queens and keep bees for 
profit. The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 














PI 
IN CENTRAL MICHIGAN. Best 
goods; best shipping-point; cheap- 
est place to buy in state. Try me. 
List. W.D. Soper, Rt. 3, Jackson, Mich. 


=ROOT’S 
=GOODS 


“TEGGEEEEE 











we have them at Root’s prices. 
Also A BC in Bee Culture—one 
of the best books printed on bees. 
Catalog free. Address as below. 


D. Cooley & Son, Kendall, Mich. 


If You Want 
Root’s Goods 
Do You Read the Modern Farmer? 


If not, why not? Perhaps you have never 
seen acopy. If not, send for one now—it’s 
free. Send us ro cents and the names and 
addresses of five farmers and we will send 
you the paper one year. Ciubbed with this 
paper. Write for price. Address 


MODERN FARMER, - St. Joseph, Missouri. 
POULTRY PAPER 3 Slonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,’”’ 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 5C cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 











RUBBER STAMPS. Send us 25 cts. for year’s 
sub to our J6-p. monthly journal and we will mail you FREE 
as a premium a two-line Rubber Stamp, or two one-line 
Stamps, to print any wording you want. 

THE FARM AND POULTRY NEws, Middlesboro, Ky. 





To make cows 


ay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
book ‘‘ Business Da 


ng’’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester. Pa. 





FOR SALE.—100 colonies in home-made 8-frame 
hives on Hoffman frames. 
J. J. CHAMBERS, Atkinson, Wayne Co., Ga. 
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PROPOLIS WANTED. 


H. F. Schultz, 86 Court St., Boston, Mass., desires to 
purchase about 5 Ibs. of propolis, as free from beeswax 
as possible. As we have none for sale we refer this to 
our readers. But do not send any without writing 
first, stating how much you have, and the price want- 
ed; for he might get many times the amount he need- 
ed to supply his requirements, and would refuse to 
accept or pay for it. 


BUSINESS BOOMING. 


Orders continue to arrive in goodly volume, so that 
we are still kept busy making and shipping, with little 
opportunity yet for making up much reserve stock. 
In carload shipments we are 12 to 15 ahead of any 
previous year at the present date. The indications 
are that, as soon as the temperature moderated, and 
there were days without rain, the flow of honey was 
very heavy, so that it bids tair to be a good season, as 
nearly as can be judged at this writing There are 
very few orders which we do not ship within 24 to 48 
hours from the time received. 





SPECIAL OFFER ON HONEY-CANS. 


As a special inducement to reduce stock, we offer at 
the following prices, for shipment from Medina only, 
some ¥%, %, and 1 gallon square cans. Some have 1¥- 
inch cap, some 1%-inch, some 1%-inch, and some 24%- 
inch. Packed 100 in a crate, we will sell 4%-gallon at 
$6.50, %-gallon at $7.50, and l-gallon at $ 0.00 per 100. 
This is new and perfect stock, and our only reason for 
making these prices is to reduce stock on hand. There- 
fore this offer is limited, and will be withdrawn when 
present stock is disposed of. 

We have also in stock several hundred various sizes 
of seal-cover pails, formerly listed in our catalog, 
which we offer to close out at former prices: No. 1, 
$6.50 per 100; No. 2, $7.50; No. 3, $9.50; No. 5, $10.50. 


NEW HONEY WANTED. 


There is an old adage which runs, “ The early bird 
catches the worm.’’ We should like to get in touch 
with some of the ‘‘ early birds’’ who have honey ready 
for market. We have a demand now for new honey, 
both comb and extracted, which we can not supply. I 
know bee-keepers are busy making room for the bees 
to store what they gather, as well as in haying and 
harvest ; but there ought to be some who are enter- 
prising enough to get the early honey off to market 
and catch this waiting trade. Let us hear from you 
with sample of extracted clover, and description of 
comb honey which you have to offer. The indications 
at present point toa larger crop than usual in many 
places, and late in the fall, at the convenient time for 
preparing and shipping, there is more likely to bea 
surplus. Who is ready to supply this early trade? 


SEVEN-TOP TURNIP FOR HONEY OR TO PLOW UNDER. 


The seven-top turnip is perhaps the best one to plow 
under for fertilizing the soil. It will also give a good 
crop of honey before it is turned underin the spring. 
If sown any time in August or the fore part of Sep- 
tember it will get rooted so as tostand any winter. 
In fact, I never knew it to be thrown out by the frost 
here in Ohio when it gets a good start. It comes into 
bloom between apple-blossom and white clover. It 
may be plowed under for potatoes or any other pig 
Price, ounce, 5 cts.; 1 1b., 20 cts.; 10 lbs. or more at 15 
cts. If wanted by mail, add 10 cts. per lb. extra. 





WINTER OR EGYPTIAN ONION-SETS. 

We are just now gathering a fine crop of these. 
Quart, 10 cts.; peck, 50; bushel, $1.50. If wanted by 
mail, add 10 cts. per quart for postage and packing. 
As we are getting a good many orders, if you want 
them at the above price you had better get in your or- 
der at once. Nowis the time to plant them, and the 
sooner the better. They never fail to grow, and they 
will stay in the ground lor years unless you dig them 
out. It takes a very smart weed to crowd the winter 
Egyptian at any season of the year; but, of course, 
they do very much better where the weeds are kept 
out, and clean cultivation given. Perhaps I might 
add, in conclusion, that, if the weather is not too hot 
and dry, almost all kinds of peas will give a nice crop 
for table use if put in during the fore part of August. 
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Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t in this department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. We can not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 








ANTED.—One dollar for 15 W. P. Rock eggs; $8.00 
for 50, or $5.00 for 100; from 98 to 95 scoring birds; 
cockerels and pullets, $1.00 each; 75 cts. for one Golden 
Italian queen, or $8.00 per dozen—after August Ist, 50c 
each or $5.00 per dozen. 
GEO. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kansas. 





ANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 

knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 

just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., 15c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 





WANTED.—To sell for cash, 5-gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-1b. no drip honey-cases for 
lain Danz. and 44% X4¥Y sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address OREL I,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—To exchange American Eclipse evaporat- 
or—contains 78 reversible trays, 7 square feet 
each—for bees or offers, or will sell cheap for cash. 
Also want location for bee-yard in the buckwheat dis- 
trict, either West Virginia, Pennsylvania, or Maryland. 
REINHARD STEHLE, Marietta, Ohio. 





ANTED.—A buyer for a quantity of honey-cans 
that have been used once. Write for particulars 
to L. C. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WANTED.—To exchange carefully reared queens 
for wax, honey, or hive bodies K. D. 
Address SWARTHMORE, Swarthmore, Pa. 





WANTED.—One or more copies of Vol. II. Cheshire’s 
Bees and Bee-keeping. Let us know in what 
condition your book is, and price wanted. 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





WANTED.—To exchange warranted and tested Ital- 
ian queens for good typewriter and foot-power saw. 
JOHN M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





ANTED.—To exchange motor-cycles, gasoline-en- 
gines—1¥% to 4%h. p. Wanted—machinery of all 
kinds. ROBERT B. GEDYE, LaSalle, Ill. 








Wanted Immediately, Comb Honey in Danzenbaker 
Sections. 

We have a market for large quantities of fancy 
comb honeyin Danzenbaker sections, and shall be 
pleased to hear from parties who have any to offer. 
In writing, please state: 

1. From what source gathered. 

2. Color (white or amber), and grade (Fancy or 
No. 1. 

3. te what size cases. 

4. Price at which you will sell f. 0. b. at your sta- 
tion, or delivered at Medina (preferably the latter). 

We can use, also, moderate quantities at once in 
Ideal (35%x5) and 4%x4¥% sections; also extracted. 
Send sample of extracted, putting your name on the 
same, and giving particulars as to amount, source, 
size of package, and price. Extracted honey is pre- 
ferred in 5-gallon square cans. 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





For SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 

OREL L,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Extracted*honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





WANTED.—Extracted white-clover honey. Will pay 
highest price for the right article. 
H. B. PHILLIPS, Auburn, Me. 
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PACE * LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. : 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN . 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUrrirce.... 


= 


> 


Send for Our Free New Illustrated 
Catalog and Price List. . . = 


x 
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BEE CULTURE. 


fNow x 
& Ready! 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 


| 
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of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address ona 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


J. M. Jenkins, 


Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ty a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for acatalog. 


— AGENCIES — 
Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 


Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind, 





He 
BINGHAM SMOKER. $1.10; 


Dear Sir—Inclosed find $1.75. Please 
send ene brass smoke-engine. I have 


MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. 
goes without puffing, and does not drop inky drops. 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes te air the fuel an 
avy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 34-inch, 
8-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 
standard of excellence for 23 years. 


No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smeke-engine 
The perforat- 
support the fire. 


Only three larger ones brass. 





ene already. It is the best smoker I 
ever used. Truly yours, 
Hexry ScoumIDT, Hutte, Tex. 





T.F. Bi 


ngham, Farwell, Michigan. 













































OUR 


BUSINESS 


BEE . KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


me th te 

We make it our business to 
sell the best goods in the 
market — to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 
sell Root’s goods. Send for 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid 
for beeswax. . 


M.H.HUNT & SON, 


Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


| RENN ENERETCR ERIE, 
NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- 
ortation, and secure lower freight than 
rom Medina. 


Specialty. 


We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 














The A I. Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. . 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 














Rush Orders ! 


Second Car of Supplies 
just in from The A. I. 
Root Company. A big 
Stock for 
emigmmemt, . . . « « 


immediate 


Prothero & Arnold, 
Du Bois, Pa. 
Jobbers for Central Pennsylvania. 








We are now 
over the great 
rush. If in 
need of sec- 
tions and 
foundation, 
we can 


supply you. 











The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Bee-keepers Discounts! 


Save Money ce 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, For early orders I will make 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 
thing else you need, of ° 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary, 4 per cent from list prices. 


‘ For ont rec’d in March, 

4) per cent from list prices. 

The W. T. Falconer M f £ Co., No discounts given after April 
Jamestown, New York. first. I have a 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


: Manufact 
Our goods are guaranteed of superi- eggaranteed 


or quality in every way. Send for The A. I. Root Company, 


our large illustrated tatalog and copy and listed at their prices. Also 
of The American Bee-keeper, a month- Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 


Order of him and save the freight. | | G80, E, Hilton, Fremont, Michigan, 


Dadant’s Foundation) : Bee-supplies! 


WHY DOES IT SELL, SO WELL? Root’s Goods 


t 


Root’s Prices. 


wre 
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Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
What more can anybody do? - Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 








Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 


BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL, TIMES. 


Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 








Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
CHARLES DADANT & SON, 512 Massachusetts Av., 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. . Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Sie calmepemendiammetnanatdl eee eer rr rT 
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